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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy, issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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The North Atlantic Community 


by Winthrop W. Aldrich 
Ambassador to Great Britain* 


In recent years the Atlantic has shrunk from 
an ocean to a lake. The United States and Can- 
ada, Britain, and the countries of Western Europe 
are drawing closer together. In a physical sense, 

‘this process is seen in the speedier crossing time 
which was ushered in by the Clyde-built Queen 
Mary and Queen Elizabeth and in the growing 
air traffic at Glasgow’s airports. It is also seen in 
the fact that the governments and people of all 
these countries are more and more acting as mem- 
bers of the same community, a community already 
referred to around the world as the North Atlantic 
Community. 

This sense of community which we are develop- 
ing began with our discovery that the things we 
have in common are more important than our dif- 
ferences. We learned that we have much to gain 
if we work together and—perhaps more im- 
portant—much to lose if we don’t. It took some 
hard knocks—such as two devastating world wars 
and a world depression—to get this realization 
into our heads. And now that we have got the 
idea and are beginning to do well with it, there 
are some people outside this community trying 
their best to persuade us to forget the whole thing. 

The people who are taking this line—the lead- 
ers of the Soviet Empire—seem rather displeased 
over the fact that we in the free world are heading 
toward the solution of many of our problems snd 
are moving steadily toward our common goals of 
strengthened security, political unity, economic 
expansion, and rapidly improving social well- 
being. One wonders whether they are upset be- 
cause they envy the progress we are making in a 





* Address made before the Glasgow Chamber of Com- 
merce at Glasgow, Scotland, on Feb. 18. 
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free society—a progress which, according to their 
weird ideology, can only be achieved by whiplash 
totalitarian methods—and whether they are un- 
happy because, unwilling to join us, they want us 
to join them, one at a time, the way the Oysters 
joined the Walrus and the Carpenter. 

They seem to be straining all their efforts to 
divide us, and bringing forth their full parapher- 
nalia, of wiles and threats to distract us from our 
goals. I cannot see, however, that they have yet 
given us any sound reason for abandoning the 
course which has so vastly improved the outlook 
for the free world. It is essential for our very 
survival that we continue to build our strength 
while we seek every possible way to achieve what 
President Eisenhower has called a modus vivendi. 

By far the most important element in this joint 
effort of the free world to muster its defenses is 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. It is 
the formal framework around which we are build- 
ing the North Atlantic Community, and I believe 
it is most important to keep clearly in mind why 
it was created. 

In order truly to appreciate the aims of Nato 
and the circumstances which made its creation a 
necessity, we must look back briefly to the end of 
World War II when the United Nations came 
into being. 

The many nations which signed the U.N. Char- 
ter did so with the express object of securing world 
peace, building world prosperity, and advancing 
human rights and freedoms. At least such were 
the reasons contained in the charter and such were 
the motives of most of the signatory powers. 

But these high hopes were quickly disappointed. 
For the U.N. to be fully effective, the close coop- 
eration of the great powers in keeping peace was 
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essential. Yet one major power refused time and 
again to come forward with this cooperation. The 
Soviet Union kept the Red Army in occupation in 
Europe wherever it had reached during the war; 
and it confounded the efforts of the U.N. Security 
Council to bring peaceful settlement of disputes 
in many lands by an interminable series of vetoes. 
Reasonable men were forced to wonder whether 
the object of Soviet policy was not to exploit the 
weakness and defenselessness of other countries 
and to bring them one by one under the domination 
of the Kremlin. 

After the war the United Kingdom and the 
United States rapidly—and, as events later proved, 
unwisely—proceeded to dismantle their great war- 
time military forces. But the Soviet Union did 
not follow suit. The Soviet armed force remained 
far in excess of any defensive needs—the most 
enormous that any nation ever maintained in a 
world supposedly at peace. 

Though the U.N. did indeed have a number of 
successes in bringing about the peaceful settlement 
of disputes, it was obvious that the U.N. did not 
yet have the ability to enforce a universal collec- 
tive security system. However, the U.N. Charter 
made provision for regional collective security 
arrangements, and these were made use of. 

The United States and the other American Re- 
publics, under the U.N. Charter, drew up the 
treaty of Rio de Janeiro, a defensive measure de- 
claring that an attack on one would be taken as an 
attack on all and collectively resisted. In March 
of 1948, Britain, France, and the Benelux countries 
concluded a similar arrangement in the Brussels 
Treaty. On both sides of the Atlantic, free na- 
tions were forming centers of stability to compen- 
sate for the failure to obtain unanimity of the 
great powers within the United Nations itself. In 
the summer of 1948, the free nations of the entire 
North Atlantic Community began conversations 
for the formation of a North Atlantic Treaty. 
This treaty was signed, and Nato came into being, 
on April 4, 1949. Its object was to convert a situ- 
ation of weakness into a situation of strength as 
a deterrent to aggression. 

When the treaty was signed, Western Europe 
was indeed in a dangerous situation. Czecho- 
slovakia had fallen in a minority putsch under 
the sights of Soviet guns, a Communist civil war 
had just been painfully ended in Greece, and the 
Berlin blockade was at its height. From Norway 
to Italy, there were only 15 under-strength army 
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divisions and 15 jet air bases, with only 900 tacti- 
cal planes on the Continent and another 900 in 
Britain. Over this fragmentary military estab- 
lishment stretched the ominous shadow of 175 
divisions in the Red Army alone, with other divi- 
sions in the satellite countries, and vastly greater 
air power. 

Naro aroused not only new hope but confidence 
throughout the North Atlantic Community. The 
treaty had allied, for defensive purposes, a group 
of the world’s most advanced industrial nations, 
whose total population, resources, and productive 
capacity substantially outweighed the Soviet bloc 
in Europe. But to render this collective defense 
arrangement effective, the Naro countries had to 
build up a joint military establishment which 
would make it impossible for anyone to gain ad- 
vantage from an act of aggression against Western 
Europe. 

Your country and mine and the other members 
of Nato reluctantly undertook the immense and 
costly task of building an adequate shield against 
aggression. We would have much preferred to 
devote the time, energy, and resources required for 
this to the much happier tasks of making domestic 
improvements and raising still further our stand- 
ards of living. None of us likes having to send off 
our young men to be stationed in foreign lands for 
long periods of time. But all this, in the face of 
the totalitarian menace, is a part of the price of 
peace. 

Some of the Nato countries could make only 
limited contributions of men and materials, and 
other members have, of necessity, assumed _ pro- 
portionately larger shares of the burden. This 
has been particularly true of both Britain and the 
United States. Both of us have been maintaining 
forces on the Continent as common insurance 
against the latent danger from the overwhelming 
number of Soviet divisions to the East. You have 
forces also in many other key points around the 
world. And as part of the United States con- 
tribution to the total defensive and deterrent effort, 
some of our airmen have been based in Britain. 
They are here, by agreement of both our Govern- 
ments, to help in the defense of these islands and 
to provide an effective base for Nato. This is the 
answer to the question that is sometimes raised as 
to why our forces are where they are. They are 
simply a part of the defensive network of the free 
world, and we will cheerfully surrender the privi- 
lege and the obligation of maintaining them where 
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they are whenever the need for them has ended. 
I am sure that our men, like yours, would be glad 
to get back home. 

Meanwhile, it is clear we must press on with our 
essential task. 

Lord Ismay, in his report on “Five Years of 
Nato,” said that we now have a sound, well- 
trained, closely integrated military force, not yet 
perhaps enough to withstand an all-out assault, 
but a sufficient deterrent to make an aggressor 
think twice. 

As Lord Ismay pointed out, we are still only 
in second gear. There is still much to be done. 

Supreme Allied Headquarters stated in the same 
report that the Nato countries have now achieved 
in Europe a relative situation of “power in bal- 
ance,” but that this balance could shift unfavor- 
ably through developments in the atomic field 
which would reduce our present leadership, 
through failure to maintain the Nato defense 
buildup, or through failure to rearm Western 
Germany. 

Snare warned particularly that, in addition to 
the powerful Soviet forces in being, “the 80 satel- 
lite divisions are increasing in military efficiency 
constantly and soon will have to be reckoned with 
realistically. The West, having reached its peace- 
time military capacity, has only Germany open as 
the last untapped reservoir of military power.” 

At the Berlin Four-Power Conference last year, 
the Soviet Union failed to make any positive con- 
tribution to the solution of the German problem. 
Subsequently, in London and Paris, the Nato pow- 
ers agreed on the necessity of bringing Western 
Germany into the North Atlantic Community as 
a full member. Not only will this step greatly 
strengthen our common defense, but it will be a 
major advance toward the much-desired unity of 
Western Europe and the establishment of inter- 
national controls which will prevent the revival of 
unbridled militarism in this vital area. We are all 
greatly indebted to the skillful diplomacy of Sir 
Anthony Eden for helping achieve this desired 
end. 

It would be foolish for us to be distracted from 
our peaceful goals by the turnings of the merry- 
go-round of power and intrigue in Moscow. 

These periodic gyrations in the so-called “new 
democracies” are naturally fascinating to us in 
the old-fashioned “bourgeois” democracies, who 
still believe in such “reactionary” concepts as rule 
of law, free elections, opposition parties, and con- 
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sent of the governed. But I do not believe it is 
possible to determine exactly what these changes 
mean, if anything, in terms of Soviet foreign 
policy. It is futile to try to discover this mean- 
ing merely on the basis of the words spoken, the 
gestures made, or appearances presented by the 
personalities who temporarily come to the fore in 
positions of power or authority in Moscow. 


“Thaw’’ in Soviet Policy 


There has been a widely held impression that 
in the past year or two there was a thaw in Rus- 
sian policy which was having, or which appar- 
ently gave promise of having, a relaxing effect on 
world tensions. But if we examine the record and 
look only, as the Soviet leaders claim to do, at “ob- 
jective reality,” we find that there was no more 
than a great deal of organized cooing and a num- 
ber of agreeable gestures, but not one single impor- 
tant action in the field of foreign policy which 
could be interpreted as a real effort to decrease 
tension. 

To be sure, there was for a brief time a less 
bellicose tone, and much talk of coexistence. But 
in terms of deeds there was no indication that the 
Soviet Government intended to relax its grip on 
the nations it seized following World War II. 
There was, and still is, no Russian signature on 
the Austrian peace treaty—despite 379 meetings 
on the subject in 9 years, and despite the offer of 
the Western powers to sign the text insisted upon 
by the Soviet Union before the Berlin Conference. 
Nor, at the Berlin Conference, would the Soviet 
Government agree to genuinely free, internation- 
ally supervised elections in Eastern Germany, 
which would lead to the unification of Germany. 
And, perhaps most important of all, at the Lon- 
don Conference on disarmament, the Soviet rep- 
resentatives rebuffed every approach that was 
made by Britain, France, Canada, or the United 
States to the vital topic of international inspection 
and supervision in regard to both nuclear and con- 
ventional armaments, without which any talk of 
disarmament is obviously meaningless. 

In the meantime, throughout the period of al- 
leged thaw, we in the free world have been making 
one concession after another in the interests of 
peace. 

As Secretary of State John Foster Dulles said 
two nights ago: ? 


* BULLETIN of Feb. 28, 1955, p. 330. 
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We accepted in Korea an armistice which the Chinese 
Communists boisterously misrepresent as a “victory” for 
them. We acquiesced in an Indochina armistice which 
reflected the defeat of the French Union forces at Dien- 
Bien-Phu. We aided the Tachen evacuation. The rea- 
sons were compelling; nevertheless the result added a 
few square miles to the Communist domain. 


All the free people of the world have been 
waiting anxiously for some definite sign that the 
Soviet Government wishes to cooperate, with deeds 
as well as words, in the cause of world peace. 
Nothing would delight all of us in the free world 
more than to be able to take the professions of 
peaceful intent of the Soviet Government at their 
face value. Perhaps this turn of the wheel in the 
Kremlin roulette game—or the next turn, or the 
one after that—may bring forward leaders who 
have the true interest of all humanity, including 
the great Russian people, at heart. It will not be 
difficult to recognize such men. By their deeds 
we shall knowthem. They would be able to bring 
the blessings of peace and plenty not only to their 


The First Five Years of NATO 


by Lord Ismay 


own people but to the rest of the world. For we 
are all waiting for the moment when we can reduce 
the effort we are now making to strengthen our 
defenses and to divert this energy to more con- 
structive purposes. After all that has happened 
since the last war, however, we have no present 
alternative but to develop and maintain our united 
strength to defend our freedom, despite the sacri- 
fice involved. 

The rock on which the North Atlantic Com- 
munity is founded, as well as the broader com- 
munity of all free peoples, is the British-American 
partnership. It must be clear to all that the 
strength and safety of the free world depends in 
the last analysis on the strength of the link which 
unites our two countries. That is why so much 
effort is expended by those who would overwhelm 
us to dissolve that essential bond. 

As long as we keep our sights firmly fixed on 
the primary target—the unbreakable unity of our 
peoples, acting together for our common purposes 
of peace and freedom—we have little to fear. 


Secretary General of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization? 


It would be easier to describe the progress that 
has been made in increasing the armed strength 
of Nato during the last five years if this had re- 
sembled a line of guardsmen on parade advancing 
steadily in review order. But it has not, of course, 
been anything like that. Progress was slow at 
first, suddenly feverish, galvanised by the shock 
of the aggression in Korea, then steady and sus- 


* Epiror’s Nore. This excerpt from Lord Ismay’s re- 
port, NATO: The First Five Years, constitutes Chapter 
IX of the volume, entitled “The Increase in Strength.” 
Other chapters which contain information of particular 
interest to U.S. readers include “The Annual Review,” 
“NATO Common Infrastructure,’ “The Development of 
Defence Production,” “Self-help and Mutual Aid,” 
“Emergency Planning,” and “Non-military Co-operation.” 

A limited number of copies of the report may be obtained 
from the Public Services Division, Department of State, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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tained. The point has now been reached at which 
much has been achieved, but a great deal still 
remains to be done. 

Owing to the multiplicity of human endeavour 
and the large geographical area involved, progress 
was faster in some areas and some directions than 
in others. For instance, fighting units were 
raised more quickly than the logistic support 
necessary for them to take part in sustained oper- 
ations. In our attempt to describe these changes 
in tempo, and to summarise the achievements of 
such a considerable undertaking, let us not for- 
get that all figures of divisions or ships or air- 
craft are only approximations. <A division, for 
example, may consist of anything from 10,000 to 
25,000 men, of whom probably half would actually 
come to grips with the enemy. The rest exist to 
ensure that the rifleman or the tank crew can be 
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brought to the front line and supplied with am- 
munition, food, clothing and the necessities of 
life. If the communications in one division are 
bad, if the junior leadership in another is poor, 
or if the Commander of a third proves incompe- 
tent, then the value of each formation is lowered: 
but by how much it is impossible to say. So 
“division counters”—those who would judge the 
fighting quality of armies by the criterion of 
numbers only—are on dangerous ground. 


The Strategic Concept 


In order to determine the size and pattern of 
the forces required for any particular purpose, 
the first essential is to have a strategic concept 
based on an estimate of the intentions and capa- 
bilities of the potential enemy. The next step 
is to determine the broad strategic plan. There- 
after the size and pattern of the forces that are 
required follow more or less automatically: but 
the speed with which they are raised depends on 
a number of factors, foremost of which are the 
estimate of the imminence and magnitude of the 
threat, and the economic conditions of the con- 
tributing countries. 

The strategic concept approved by the North 
Atlantic Council in January, 1950, laid down that 
the primary mission of the military forces of 
Nato was to deter aggression. Only if this mis- 
sion was unsuccessful were these forces to be used 
against armed attack. This concept has never 
changed. It is as valid today as it was four years 
ago. We saw in Chapter IV that the broad stra- 
tegic plan resulting from this concept was to 
hold the potential enemy as far to the east in 
Europe as possible. Today, this “forward strat- 
egy” is even more necessary in view of the tre- 
mendous range of modern weapons, guided 
missiles, rockets and long-range artillery—per- 
haps using atomic heads. German participation 
in the defence of the West is therefore a stern 
necessity, and German participation postulates 
a defence covering as much as possible of Western 
Germany. 

Early in 1950, the Standing Group issued stra- 
tegic guidance to the Regional Planning Groups 
and instructed them to make plans on the hypoth- 
esis that war would break out in 1954. Needless 
to say, the reason for the selection of this date was 
purely academic: it was sufficiently far ahead for 
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long-range planning, but not too remote to make 
plans unrealistic. These plans, when completed, 
were coordinated by the Standing Group which 
then estimated roughly the total aggregate forces 
required to defend the Nato area. The Regional 
Planning Groups also produced emergency plans 
to be used in the event of a sudden outbreak of 
hostilities. 

After the establishment in April, 1951, of Allied 
Command Europe, the military planning of Nato 
changed not only in tempo but in character. The 
Regional Planning Groups had produced plans— 
the outcome of committee work—at a time when 
there were no Nato assigned forces. The plans 
produced by Supreme Headquarters were backed 
by the personality of a Commander who would 
himself wield operational control in time of war, 
who had the prestige necessary to obtain results, 
and who had forces definitely assigned to him. 


The Stages of the Build-up 

A summary comparison of the forces available 
in December, 1949, (when planning began), in 
April, 1951, (when SHare was activated) and in 
December, 1951, (eight months later) provide a 
good illustration of the variations in tempo. In 
December, 1949, the forces available to Nato were 
estimated at about 12 divisions, 400 aircraft and a 
proportionate number of naval vessels. Fifteen 
months later, in April, 1951, there were only 
“fifteen Nato Divisions” and “fewer than 1,000 
operational aircraft.” The increase in forces and 
aircraft had, in fact, been inconsiderable, although 
the position from a naval point of view was some- 
what better. But eight months later, in Decem- 
ber, 1951, the prospect was brighter. By that date 
the Nato forces were approximately 35 divisions, 
in varying states of readiness, slightly less than 
3,000 aircraft and 700 naval vessels. 

A comparison of numbers alone, however, does 
not give the full picture of the change in combat 
effectiveness. By December, 1951, the Nato forces 
were no longer a mere collection of national units; 
their training had been substantially improved by 
a series of manoeuvres held in the autumn and they 
were beginning to gain cohesion. In addition, a 
great effort was being made to provide them with 
better logistic support : this included the construc- 
tion of airfields, the improvement and extension of 
communications and the provision of support 
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troops. Finally, not only was Swarr itself a going 
concern, but its subordinate Headquarters in the 
North and South were already functioning satis- 
factorily, as of course were the Headquarters in 
the Centre, which had been established in late 1948 
under the Western Union Defence Organizatior. 

A new phase in the build-up came after the 
meeting of the Council at Lisbon in February, 
1952. Asa result of the consideration of the re- 
port of the Temporary Council Committee,’ the 
goals to be achieved by December, 1952, were set 
at 50 divisions (of which 25 were to be active), 
about 4,000 aircraft, and a large number of naval 
vessels. 

The basic idea was that the active forces should 
form a shield capable of withstanding the initial 
shock of any aggression, and that the reserve 
forces should be mobilised and moved up to sup- 
port the shield as rapidly as possible. 


The Position in April, 1952 


Two months after the Lisbon Conference, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower was able to report ® that sub- 
stantial progress had been made in the year since 
Suare was activated. 


Already [he wrote] our active forces have increased to 
a point where they could give a vigorous account of them- 
selves, Should an attack be launched against us. In terms 
of army divisions, whether in service or quickly mobilis- 
able, our forces in Western Europe have nearly doubled 
in numbers. The national units pledged to this command 
a year ago were for the most part poorly equipped, in- 
adequately trained and lacking essential support in both 
supplies and installations. Because of their weakness 
on all fronts and the absence of central direction, they 
could have offered little more than token resistance to 
attack. Today, the combat readiness of our troops has 
improved markedly. Readjustments in their deployment 
have enhanced their potential effectiveness against the 
threat from the East. Behind them is a steadily expand- 
ing supply system, and a command organization to plan 
and direct their co-ordinated efforts .... the tide has 
begun to flow our way and the situation of the free world 
is brighter than it was a year ago. 


This encouraging account of progress was, how- 
ever, qualified by General Eisenhower on the first 
page of the same Report: “There is no real 
security yet achieved in Europe; there is only a 
beginning.” 

During 1952, the build-up gathered momentum 


? BULLETIN of Mar. 10, 1952, p. 368. 
* Tbid., Apr. 14, 1952, p. 572. 
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and as a result the goals which had been set by 
the Council at Lisbon were for the most part sub- 
stantially achieved numerically by the end of the 
year. Nevertheless, the state of readiness of the 
forces was not in all cases as high as had been 
planned, and there were still serious deficiencies in 
support units, equipment and supplies. 

As the forces grew, so the military structure of 
Nato expanded. As shown in Chapter VII, the 
Atlantic Command and the Channel Command 
both came into being during the spring of 1952, 
and later that year Headquarters were set up at 
Izmir to control Nato forces in Greece and Tur- 
key. In addition the details of the Mediterranean 
Command were agreed in November, 1952: the 
Headquarters at Malta did not, however, become 
operational until the following year. 

The great design was beginning to take shape; 
but there were no grounds for immoderate opti- 
mism, still less for any relaxation of effort. For, 
while the Atlantic Alliance was gaining in 
strength, so also were the Soviets and their 
European satellites. The equipment of the So- 
viet Army was being constantly improved; the 
Soviet air forces were being largely re-equipped 
with jet aircraft; airfield construction was pro- 
ceeding apace throughout Eastern Europe; the 
Soviet naval programme included the construc- 
tion of a growing number of ocean-going subma- 
rines as well as a large number of surface vessels, 
and the forces of Russia’s satellites were rapidly 
increasing in numbers and improving in quality.‘ 
Despite, therefore, the remarkable progress in 
the military strength of Naro, it was clear that 
further sustained efforts were required. 

This was made abundantly clear by General 
Ridgway in his Annual Report to the Standing 
Group of May, 1953:°5 


. .. Within the strictly military field [he wrote] I find 
the disparity between our available forces and _ those 
which the Soviet rulers could bring against us so great 
as to warrant no other conclusion than that a full-scale 
Soviet attack within the near future would find Allied 
Command Europe critically weak to accomplish its present 
mission. 


The disparity of which General Ridgway spoke 
was not merely a question of numbers. To be 
equal to their task it was necessary for the forces 


*For detailed estimate of Soviet and satellite forces, 
see Annex B. [Footnote in the original.] 
* For excerpts, see BULLETIN, June 29, 1953, p. 899. 
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of Nato to be, not only sufficiently numerous, but 
also of high quality, properly supported logisti- 
cally, well-equipped and backed by adequate and 
efficient reserves. With these considerations in 
mind the Council decided in December, 1952, that, 
while there was a continuing need for progres- 
sively increasing the number of Nato forces, the 
emphasis during 1953 should be on improving 
combat efficiency. 


International Exercises 

There are several ways in which the combat 
efficiency of forces can be improved. Perhaps 
the most obvious is by training. During 1953, 
there were approximately 100 exercises of various 
kinds conducted by Nato Commanders. All of 
these revealed the spirit of co-operation which 
has now become characteristic of Nato. Among 
them were the “indoor exercises” conducted at 
Suare by Field Marshal Montgomery, on behalf 
of the Supreme Commander, to study the major 
problems confronting the Higher Command. 
There were, in addition, Command Post exercises 
destined to test the efficiency of subordinate He::4- 
quarters. But the vast majority of exercises 
involved operations by the fighting forces 
themselves. 

As an example of the character and scope of 
these exercises, let us take the story of Exercise 
“Mariner”. This took place at the end of the 
summer of 1953 and was the largest international 
naval exercise ever held. It was sponsored jointly 
by Sactant, Saceur and the Channel Com- 
manders. Nine countries, almost fifty different 
types of ships, and twenty types of aircraft took 
part. The exercise lasted nineteen days, and in- 
cluded convoy protection, naval control of ship- 
ping and striking fleet operations in northern 
waters. In order to make the training as realistic 
as possible, the enemy role was taken by surface 
raiders, submarines and land-based air elements 
drawn from Nato forces. 

In summing up the value of these combined 
exercises Admiral McCormick® stated that the 
errors which had taken place were fully under- 
standable in view of the tremendous task of co- 
ordinating international forces of such size and 





* Supreme Allied Commander Atlantic until April, 1954. 
[Footnote in the original.] 
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complexity, and that the lessons learned would 
be invaluable to future planning. 

Lest the number and variety of ships and air- 
craft having undergone Nato training present 
too optimistic a picture of the forces available 
to Sactant for the accomplishment of his mis- 
sion, it must be placed on record that there is at 
present a grave shortage of escort vessels and 
maritime aircraft. 

In Allied Command Europe most of the manoeu- 
vres were designed to integrate the forces of coun- 
tries, unaccustomed to working together, into a 
co-ordinated fighting machine, and to practise 
headquarters and staffs in their wartime role. 
During division and corps manoeuvres the co-oper- 
ation of air forces with ground forces was stressed, 
logistical support was emphasized, and inter-allied 
liaison co-operation practised when possible. The 
following are examples of exercises held in Allied 
Command Europe in 1953: 


1. Exercise “Italic Weld” was conducted in the 
general area of Northern Italy during August. It 
involved the land, air and naval forces of the 
United States and Italy, together with the air 
forces of Greece and Turkey. 

2. Exercise “Weld Fast” was conducted in the 
general area of Greece, Turkey and the Aegean 
Sea during October, and involved naval and air 
forces of the Nato Southern Command and the 
Greek and Turkish air and land forces. It was 
designed to test the training and co-operation of 
assigned and earmarked forces in Southern 
Europe. 

3. Exercise “Grand Repulse” was held in Ger- 
many near Osnabruck during September by the 
British Army of the Rhine and the Netherlands 
Corps together with considerable air participation 
from the Allied air forces of Central Europe. 

4. Although atomic conditions had been simu- 
lated in earlier exercises, Exercise “Monte Carlo”, 
conducted by the Central Army Group during Sep- 
tember, was the first instance of a Nato air-ground 
exercise in which atomic weapons were simulated 
for manoeuvre purposes. The forces included 
United States, Belgian and French troops, and 
the area of manoeuvre was in Germany along the 
east bank of the Middle Rhine. 

The combat efficiency of the armed forces of a 
coalition largely depends on the extent to which the 
various national components are trained on uni- 
form lines and use the same systems of staff work 
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and the same operational procedures and tech- 
niques. As explained in Chapter VII, the Mili- 
tary Agency for Standardisation is responsible, 
inter alia, for studying and fostering the stand- 
ardisation of operational and administrative prac- 
tices throughout the armed forces of all member 
countries: and international exercises have pro- 
vided opportunities for these “back-room” studies 
to be tested out in practice. As a result, remark- 
able progress has been made in all directions, par- 
ticularly in respect of naval and air forces. 

It must of course be remembered that the North 
Atlantic coalition started off with the advantage 
that many of the member countries had had experi- 
ence of working together as Allies in World War 
IIT; and that there were a number of officers and 
men still serving in the armed forces of those coun- 
tries who were available to apply that experience 
to the new conditions and to place it at the disposal 
of the Allies as a whole. 


The Training of Reserves 

While Supreme Commanders are responsible for 
international manoeuvres, the training of reserves 
is a national responsibility. Reserve training lia- 
bility varies considerably amongst the Nato coun- 
tries. The importance of this training can hardly 
be exaggerated, since the successful defence of 
Western Europe would largely depend upon the 
combat efficiency of the reserve formations and the 
speed with which they can be mobilised and 
brought into action. 

The limiting factor is money. Indeed two 
member states carried out no reserve training in 
1953 simply because they could not afford it. On 
the other hand, the larger proportion of European 
members of the Alliance did carry out practice 
mobilisation and training of reserves in varying 
degrees in 1953 and 1954. 

Belgium mobilised a complete division, which 
trained for 30 days and carried out divisional 
manoeuvres. It also called up certain other non- 
divisional troops for training. France called up 
sufficient reservists to bring three semi-active di- 
visions to full strength. These, as well as many 
corps and army troops, were then engaged in 
training. Luxembourg called up and trained a 
brigade headquarters and two battalions. The 
Netherlands mobilised one division which trained 
as a complete formation: another division was 
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called up for brigade training. Portugal called 
up reservists for a divisional exercise. Greece, 
in this particular period, was only able to call up 
one battalion. In the United Kingdom, all Ter- 
ritorial Army formations, and some Army Emer- 
gency Reserve units carried out annual training, 
including fourteen days in camp. Early in 1954, 
Norway carried out winter manoeuvres which in- 
volved calling up three reservist brigades, two 
divisional headquarters with divisional support- 
ing units and certain local defence units. Ma- 
noeuvres were then held involving two divisions, 

Air Training Problems: To help nations, them- 
selves lacking in the facilities for training air- 
crews, the United States and Canada have spon- 
sored an important training scheme for pilots, 
navigators and radar observers from other Nato 
countries. Up to the end of 1953, approximately 
2,200 pilots and 2,400 other specialised aircrew 
from other Nato countries had been trained in 
Canada and the United States. The United 
States has also provided trainer aircraft to enable 
European countries to expand their own training 
programmes. Mention has been made in Chapter 
VII of the Air Training Advisory Group which 
was established to advise and assist nations on air 
training problems. All these efforts have been 
successful not only in meeting the initial heavy 
demand for aircrews, but also in providing crews 
for the frontline aircraft which are planned to be 
available in 1955. 

To improve Nato training as a whole, a num- 
ber of specialist schools have accepted students 
from other Nato nations which do not have the 
same facilities. Amongst these are the French 
Combined Training Establishment at Arzew (A1I- 
geria), the School of Land-Air Warfare at Old 
Sarum (UK), the joint Anti-Submarine School at 
Londonderry (UK), the technical and mainte- 
nance schools of the United States Army in Ger- 
many and the United States Weapons Schools at 
Garmisch (Western Germany), which trains Al- 
lied Commanders and staff officers in the military 
implications of atomic weapons. In addition, 
Suare Military Missions are operating in the 
Netherlands, Portugal and Luxembourg, which 
all asked for help in their training problems. 

During 1953, considerable progress was made 
towards improving the logistics situation. For 
example, reserve stocks of most of the member 
countries—which had been dangerously low, par- 
ticularly in ammunition—were increased, al- 
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though substantial shortages still exist today. 
The combat efficiency of Nato armed forces has 
also been considerably enhanced by the progress 
of the common infra-structure programme, de- 
scribed in the next chapter. 


Forces With Specialised Missions 


There are certain military forces not assigned 
or earmarked to any of the Supreme Commands, 
but which are nevertheless of great value to Naro. 
Although these forces are retained directly under 
national command their potential contributions to 
the defence of the West are massive and might be 
decisive. For example, the United States Stra- 
tegic Air Command, based largely in North Africa, 
the British Isles and the United States, is of par- 
ticular importance as a deterrent force. Sim- 
ilarly, the United Kingdom Bomber Command is 
equipped and trained for strategic air operations. 
The United Kingdom also has a large interceptor 
force for the defence of the British Isles. Finally, 
each Nato country is responsible for the defence of 
its own coastal waters, and therefore retains some 
naval forces primarily equipped for inshore mine- 
sweeping, harbour defence and similar tasks. 


Progress in 1953 

The progress made during the year 1953 may be 
summarised as follows. In land forces there was 
little numerical increase, but their efficiency had 
considerably improved as a result of combined 
training; while support units increased during the 
year by 40 per cent. 

The number of aircraft increased by about 30 
per cent, with again a major improvement in qual- 
ity, particularly in the provision of modern jet 
types. At the same time there was a steady im- 
provement in the numbers and quality of air and 
ground crews. 

The naval forces actually in commission, and 
those immediately available in case of war, did 
not increase greatly in number during 1953, but 
they were better trained to work together. 

If we now attempt to sum up Nato’s accomplish- 
ments in the military field, we find that three years 
after Allied Command Europe began to function, 
the land forces directly available to Nato have 
increased to some 100 divisions—both active and 
reserve—in varying states of combat readiness. 
It must be realised, of course, that this improve- 
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ment is due partly to increases in the forces of the 
original member states, and partly to the addition 
of the Greek and Turkish forces which joined the 
Alliance in 1952: this latter contribution must be 
balanced against the additional responsibility ac- 
cepted by Naro in South Eastern Europe. The 
progress is, nevertheless, impressive. In the air, 
Nato has almost doubled its strength, and there 
are some 125 air bases available to the Nato squad- 
rons. As regards naval forces, large building and 
modernisation programmes have been undertaken, 
with the result that the number of additional ships 
available for commissioning after mobilisation has 
increased by some 30 per cent since 1951 and they 
are of higher technical quality. 

On the 15th December, 1953, the North Atlantic 
Council met to carry out their annual examination 
of the progress of Nato forces, and to take deci- 
sions which would govern the future conduct of 
policy. They concluded that their assessment of 
Soviet policy and capabilities required that the 
military plans of the Alliance should be based on 
the expectations of a continuing threat to the se- 
curity of the North Atlantic Community over a 
long period. Accordingly, they agreed that it 
would be necessary for member countries to sup- 
port over a long period of years forces which, by 
their balance, quality and efficiency of armament, 
would be a major factor in contributing to the ef- 
fective security of the Nato area. In other words 
the Council contemplated a “long haul”. 

In furtherance of this policy, the Council re- 
solved that member governments, the Interna- 
tional Staff, and the Nato military authorities 
should have as their future military objectives the 
development of a balanced collective force, both 
active and reserve, planned to meet a continuing 
threat, maintained in the highest practicable state 
of readiness, and supported by adequate reserves 
of material. 

The Nato military authorities were directed, 
inter alia: 

1. to keep under continuous review, within the frame- 
work of the agreed strategic concept, the size and nature 
of the forces required to defend the NaTo area, taking 
account of developments in military technology, Soviet 
capabilities, and the overall strategic situation, in order 
to provide general guidance to NaTo defence planning. 

2. to press on with their reassessment of the most effec- 
tive pattern of military strength in the next few years 
within the resources which it is anticipated may be made 
available. 
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The Future 


The problem before Nato in 1954 has changed 
since the hectic days of early 1951, and even since 
the balanced appraisal at Lisbon in February, 1952. 
Narto’s present task is not only to maintain the 
armed strength in being, or coming into being, 
but also steadily to improve its quality, in spite 
of the fact that economic difficulties still persist, 
and that there is perhaps a diminished sense of 
urgency. 

The advent of new weapons has also set a dif- 
ficult problem, which is now being studied by 
Nato’s Supreme Commanders. When the results 
of these studies have been considered by the Stand- 
ing Group and by the Military Committee, the 
Council will receive their recommendations, and 
make their decisions. Until this has been done, 
it would be both unwise and misleading to hazard 
any guess as to the future. At present it can only 
be surmised that the existing conventional forces 
will have to be maintained until and unless it is 
clearly shown that the advance of science has ren- 
dered them obsolete. 

This chapter may well conclude with extracts 
from statements made by Nato Commanders in 
1954. 

In January, General Gruenther said: 


We have .. . an air-ground shield which, altiough still 
not strong enough, would force an enemy to concentrate 
prior to attack. In doing so, the concentrating force 
would be extremely vulnerable to losses from atomic 
weapon attacks. ... We can now use atomic weapons 
against an aggressor, delivered not only by long-range 
aircraft, but also by the use of shorter range planes, and 
by 280 mm. artillery. ... This air-ground team consti- 
tutes a very effective shield, and it would fight very well 
in case of attack. We think that it is of such strength 
that the Soviets do not now have in occupied Europe suf- 
ficient air and ground forces to be certain of overwhelm- 
ing this shield. Of course, the Soviets can move in addi- 
tional forces to overcome that deficiency. But if they do, 
we should be able to get some warning of an impending 
attack. As a result of that warning, we ought to be able 
to increase our defensive strength considerably. In par- 
ticular, we should be able to alert our air forces. 
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In June, 1954, General Gruenther told the 
English-Speaking Union in London that Nato 
had available 90 to 100 divisions in varying degrees 
of readiness, i. e. three to four times as much land 
power available as when General Eisenhower first 
took command. ‘The air build-up has been even 
greater’, General Gruenther stated. Indeed, he 
went so far as to say that, in his judgment, the 
Soviet would in the end be severely defeated if it 
attacked the Western Powers in 1954. Neverthe- 
less, he added the warning that this situation might 
not endure, and that he doubted whether time was 
on the side of the Alliance. 

On the naval side, let us turn to Admiral Mce- 
Cormick’s report to the Standing Group in April, 
1954. He pointed out the considerable progress 
which has been made within the Atlantic Com- 
mand in the last two years. He stressed the mu- 
tual benefit derived by all national components 
from the major Nato naval exercises, and em- 
phasized that, while these exercises provide the 
means for solving many inherent problems, they 
also indicate the substantial inadequacy of the 
forces presently earmarked for Sactant when re- 
lated to the mission entrusted to him. 

Admiral McCormick, in a BBC address, had 
previously said: 

The desperate days of World Wars I and II cannot be 
forgotten. Also I ask you not to forget the tremendous 
number of ships and aircraft which were finally required 
in both those wars to bring about the final days of victory. 
When I compare them to those I now see available to me, 
I cannot say that I am happy. . . . We must continue to 
exert every pressure ... . to continue the planned build- 
up of Nato strength. 


The increase and improvement, during the last 
five years, of the forces of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization have enabled them to come 
nearer to achieving their main object—to deter 
aggression. How much our growing defensive 
strength has already contributed to maintaining 
peace in Europe no one can measure precisely. 
One thing at least is certain, and that is that peace 
has been preserved. 
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ANNEX A 


Total Defence Expenditures of NATO Countries 1949-1953 ! 
































Country | Currency Unit | 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 

fotos | | 

Belgium . =|) Matton: BeloPrs,... i ss « és « 7, 653 8, 256 | 13, 387 | 20, 029 19, 901 
Canada . .| Million Can. $ . | 372 495 1, 220 1, 875 1, 960 
Denmark. . . . . . . «| Million Dan. Kroner | 360 359 475 676 889 
Smance. . . «6 8c vs © « «| Mleard ir. Pres. 479 559 881 1, 297 1, 451 
eee ee eee, 1 hs We | Million Drachmae. Sr ev ane | 1, 680 1, 971 3,345 | 2,470 2, 767 
Italy. ; | Miiardeiare., 3. 5 i ck 6 ee | 301 353 457 §21 480 
Luxembourg . i ss 2 «| Million Dus, Fre: . 112 170 264 436 489 
Netherlands . . ... . . . .| Million Guilders | 680 901 1, 060 1, 253 1, 330 
Norway . ~ ee «ss o| BERR ee. Beoner | 370 357 572 831 1, 067 
Portugal. ...... .. . .| Million Escudos | 1,436 | 1,530 1, 565 1, 691 1, 975 
SUL UCS i eo as mr | Million Lire Se Sy eee ee Beet 721 693 763 860 1, 080 
United nangadom . «= = = << | Milton 2 sterling: « ..... 3: ++ | 779 | 849 1, 149 1, 561 1, 689 
United States. . ..... . ..| Million US$. ...... 2... .| 18,300 | 14,300 | 33, 216 | 47, 671 49, 734 

| | 
AREA 
| | 

Nato Europe. A Million US Dollar equivalents . . .| 4,831 | 5,413 7, 605 | 10; 312 11, 227 
Nato North America . Million Dollars. . .. > « «|, SSS6¢2 | 14, 795 | 34, 486 | 49, 546 51, 694 


TOTAL Nato . Million US Dollar equivalents . . .| 18, 503 | 20, 208 | 42, 041 |259, 798 | 262, 773 





Norre.—These figures are on the basis of the Nato definition of defence expenditures, and represent actual pay- 
ments made during the calendar year. They may differ considerably from the amounts given in national budgets, which 
frequently relate to budgetary classifications differing more or less w-dely from the Nato definition, and which in some 
countries include substantial amounts which may be carried over for actual expenditures in subsequent years, in accord- 
ance with varying national budgetary practices. The figures are not limited to expenditures for the support of Nato 
forces, but include other defence expenditures as well. 

Figures for the United States and Canada include expenditures for the procurement of military equipment to be furnished 
as end-item aid to European Nato countries. Figures for European Nato countries do not include any allowance for the 
value of this equipment. 

Economic and defence support aid is not included in the defence expenditures of the United States. The national 
currency counterpart of US economic and defence aid, to the extent used for défence purposes, is included in the defence 
expenditures of the recipient countries. 

1The table contains the figures as they were known on July 1, 1954. Since that date, the figures for some countries 
have undergone slight modifications. 

2Expenditures financed from US Special Military Support are included in the figures for both the United States and 
France. These amount to 60 million dollars (21 milliard French francs) in 1952 and 148 million dollars (52 milliard 
French franes) in 1953. The ‘TOTAL Naro’ figures have been adjusted to eliminate double counting of these amounts. 





ANNEX B additional artillery. The Soviet potential in airborne 
troops has been considerably increased since World War 
Soviet Armed Strength II. 
f , Y The number of satellite divisions has almost doubled 
(as estimated in 1954) since 1947, bringing their total to about 80 divisions. 
Since 1947, the numerical strength of the Soviet ground The USSR, Eastern Germany and the East European 
forces has remained fairly constant at 175 divisions: but satellites today have an aggregate of over six million men 
their mobility and fire-power have been greatly increased under arms. Approximately 414 million of these are in 
by mechanisation and modernisation of equipment. There the ground forces. A high state of preparedness is main- 
are now 65 tank and mechanised divisions: the rifle di- tained by a rigorous training programme. 
visions have been motorised and equipped with tanks and The USSR has a ready-made spearhead for a rapid ad- 
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vance into Western Europe. This is composed of 22 Soviet 
divisions in Eastern Germany. The bulk of these are 
armoured divisions with nearly a complete complement of 
tanks and self-propelled guns. Behind this spearhead 
there are an additional 60 Soviet divisions located in the 
Eastern European satellite countries and Western USSR. 
(This does not take into account satellite divisions). 

The Soviet mobilisation system is tested periodically. 
It is estimated that, 30 days after mobilisation, the Soviet 
and satellite ground forces could number 400 divisions. 

The numerical strength of the Soviet air forces in recent 
years has been constant at about 20,000 aircraft; but very 
considerable modernisation has taken place. In 1951, 
about 20 per cent of their fighters were jet types: by early 
1954, almost all of their fighters were jet types. In 
early 1951, jet light bombers had not been introduced into 
operational units: by 1954, well over two-thirds of their 
light bomber force were jets. In the medium bomber 
category, the Soviets have, since 1951, doubled the num- 
ber of Tu-4s (similar to the US B-29) in operational units. 
Still newer types of jet fighters have recently appeared. 
Newer types of medium and heavy bombers, including jet 
models, have also been observed. 

The development of a comprehensive aviation training 
programme has substantially enhanced the capability of 
Soviet air power. 

Up to 1951, the combat value of the satellite air forces 
was insignificant, and their aircraft were obsolete. By 
1954, not only had their numerical strength been doubled, 
but nearly half of their fighters were jets. In addition 
their facilities have been improved, and training has 
reached a fairly satisfactory standard. 

In the past three years the Soviets have about tripled 
the number of major airfields in Eastern Europe which 
will accommodate jet fighters. This construction is still 
proceeding, especial attention being directed to the pro- 
vision of very long runways. 

The growing complex of airfields throughout Eastern 
Europe, the aircraft control and warning systems and 
anti-aircraft artillery dispositions of the Soviet bloc are 
rapidly becoming capable of providing an effective air 
defence belt along the western perimeter of the USSR. 

The Soviet navy has over 300 submarines in service, of 
which about half are large or medium ocean-going types. 
The current large-scale naval construction programme 
lays emphasis on the continued production of large ocean- 
going submarines. Moreover, the surface forces include 
three battleships, 24 cruisers and 150 destroyers. 

There are large stock-piles of sea mines, and the Soviet 
have considerable power of minelaying both by sea and 
air. 

There have been remarkable developments in the fields 
of atomic, chemical and biological warfare, and of guided 
missiles. 

The Soviet economy has maintained a level of military 
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production which has proved sufficient not only to pro- 
vide equipment and supplies for the Soviet and satellite 
forces, but also to increase their stockpiles. They have, 
for example, more than enough tanks, mortars, and anti- 
tank guns for some 300-odd Soviet divisions, and their 
stockpile of field artillery and anti-aircraft artillery is 
several times that required to supply those divisions. 
Production of these items is continuing apace. 


German Ratification of 
Paris Agreements 
Press release 151 dated March 18 


The Department of State is gratified that the 
German Bundesrat, by a large majority, has 
approved the ratification of the Paris Agreements 
bringing Germany into the Western European 
Union and Nato. This completes the necessary 
German parliamentary action and _ represents 
another important forward step toward the 
achievement of strength through unity in Western 
Europe. 


National Reserve Plan 
Statement by Secretary Dulles 


Press release 153 dated March 18 


Today the forces of aggression threaten in many 
parts of the world. If an aggressor should make 
a major strike against us or our allies, millions of 
Americans would be called into active military 
service. These young men would require training 
in the new techniques of national defense. The 
time to train them is now. 

I hope and believe that we are moving, not to- 
ward war, but along the road to a true and lasting 
peace. The chances of prevailing in this noble 
cause will be better if we build up our trained re- 
serve force. For the greater our strength, the 
greater is our power to deter aggression and to 
avert war. I, therefore, earnestly commend the 
National Reserve Plan that has been proposed by 
the Department of Defense and approved by the 
President and by the members of the Cabinet. 
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Developing Strength for European Defense 


by Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther 
Supreme Commander, Allied Powers Europe * 


I am deeply honored to be here. It is in- 
teresting that a month ago today, at almost this 
same hour—3 o’clock—I was at Copenhagen 
in Denmark, meeting with a group of 80 members 
of the Danish Parliament, the cabinet, and other 
officials, on this same subject. There is a certain 
relation between the two areas, though they are 
5,600 miles apart, because they are both agricul- 
tural communities—both areas are wondering 
about, and sadly troubled by, the security situation 
in the world today. 

The Danes are particularly disturbed because 
when you notice their position on the map it is 
obvious that they are very close to the area oc- 
cupied by the Soviet forces in Eastern Germany. 
Specifically, they are 13 minutes away from the 
nearest Soviet base. However, the fate of Den- 
mark and the fate of North Dakota and the whole 
free world are bound up inextricably together. It 
was to solve that problem that the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization was formed, almost 6 years 
ago. 

General Eisenhower came to Europe 4 years ago, 
in the early part of January 1951, to set up the 
defense of Europe. General Eisenhower’s mis- 
sion was the defense of Europe from the northern 
tip of Norway clear out to the eastern border of 
Turkey, a distance of some 4,000 miles. 

When General Eisenhower arrived, he found 
the state of the free world in a very depressed 
condition. Mind you, this was in January 1951. 
We had just suffered a series of reverses in Korea, 
and it was only a matter of weeks until it seemed 
we were going to be ejected from that peninsula. 





*Address made before a joint session of the North 
Dakota Legislative Assembly at Bismarck, N. D., on 
Feb. 22. 
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In Europe itself the hope that there would be a 
new and better world had given way to the real- 
ization that Soviet imperialism was again on the 
march. You had such incidents as the coup d’etat 
in Prague, the Berlin Airlift, and there was 
practically no strength to meet them. 

General Eisenhower took a trip around the area 
3 days after he arrived and he found that, first 
of all, we had virtually no forces to defend suc- 
cessfully against acts of aggression. Even if we 
did have the forces, there were no means of com- 
munication to implement our overall strategy. 

Kisenhower’s headquarters were set up in Paris 
and became known as Suaps, which stands for the 
Supreme Headquarters of the Allied Powers in 
Europe. From this headquarters in January 1951 
I attempted to call Oslo. I was told by the op- 
erator to bear in mind that the telephone line went 
through the Soviet zone, and we would have the 
assistance of the Soviet officials in putting the call 
through. The operator said it would take 8 hours, 
but it actually took 12 hours. Whether this was 
because of Soviet help we don’t know. Now, 4 
years later, we can get our calls through promptly. 
I left Paris Friday evening; that afternoon I 
called to Oslo and we got through in 3 minutes 
and, I am sure, without Soviet assistance. 

We now have a going setup—not that we have 
a complete answer to the problems, but we have a 
functioning organization. We have divided our 
perimeter into sectors, with headquarters at Oslo 
to handle Norway and Denmark; a headquarters 
at Fontainebleau to defend the critical central 
area; a headquarters at Naples to defend Italy, 
Greece, and Turkey; and a headquarters at Malta 
to handle the Mediterranean Sea lines of commu- 
nication. 

All of those headquarters have what we call 
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emergency plans. They know exactly what to do 
if an act of aggression developed today. Whether 
we would be successful or not is another question 
and depends largely on what the enemy brought 
against us, but we do have well prepared plans. 
All forces know what to do. We could, I assure 
you, put up an excellent defense. Our forces, 
numerically, are from three to four times as strong 
as they were when General Eisenhower arrived 
in Europe, and from the standpoint of effective- 
ness the improvement is greater still. How well 
we would do depends on the capabilities of the 
potential enemy. 


Soviet Capabilities 

In military jargon the term “capabilities’ 
means what the enemy could do. It does not in- 
dicate he has any intention of doing anything. 
Intentions in the Soviet Union are determined by 
a very few people at the top. Up until 3 weeks 
ago, we thought they were determined by three 
people. We are not so sure now how many are 
involved. It is very difficult to gage intentions; 
so our military planning has to be based on ca- 
pabilities—what the potential enemy could do if 
he decided to launch a major aggression. 

What are the forces of the Soviet Union today ? 
Taking the land forces first, the Soviets have the 
largest land army in the world. They demobi- 
lized only slightly at the end of the war. They 
now have more than two and a half million men— 
well led. We can get very slight consolation by 
saying the forces on our side, division for division, 
are superior, because that is not true. 

They have an air force of approximately 20,000 
operational planes. However, those planes qual- 
ity-wise do not have an advantage over ours. In 
fact, the reverse is correct: We have an advantage 
over them quality-wise, but they make this up by 
their superiority in numbers. The Soviets are 
improving the quality of their air forces. It will 
take them some time, however, plane for plane 
and pilot for pilot, to be the equal of ours. 

On the naval side, they are concentrating in the 
field of submarines. Also they are building cer- 
tain surface craft, cruisers and destroyers. How- 
ever, the cream of the crop, from the standpoint 
of personnel, is in the submarine field. They now 
have a total of about 350 submarines of all classes. 
So that you may have an idea of what 350 sub- 
marines mean, I should tell you that when the 
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Germans started the last war they had fewer than 
75. That doesn’t mean the Soviets are five times 
as good as the Germans. They do not have the 
same know-how as the Germans. But it does in- 
dicate a trend, a focus of attention that is receiving 
very careful consideration by the Soviet high 
command. 

Numerically then—except in the case of the 
navy—the Soviet forces are about the same now 
as when General Eisenhower came to Europe; 
quality-wise, they are much better. Take one 
category, the fighter plane. They had 10,000 and 
nearly all were piston-driven planes. They still 
have 10,000 but they are jet-propelled. That 
means the effectiveness of that air force has in- 
creased greatly. 


Satellite Forces 


I have not said anything about the satellites. 
Their forces are increasing considerably. When 
General Eisenhower came to Europe, there were 
about 50 satellite divisions; now there are about 
80. Those are in addition to the Soviet divisions 
I mentioned earlier. The air forces of the satel- 
lite nations contain between 2,000 and 3,000 planes. 

Neither of these forces, the satellite air forces 
or the satellite ground forces, are first-class units 
yet. It takes a long time to produce first-class 
units—especially first-class air forces—but the So- 
viets are concentrating on them and their strength 
is growing constantly. 

All of this gives a picture of an increase in the 
power of the Soviet bloc—for what reason, again 
I say, we do not attempt to evaluate. Our plans 
consider only what the capabilities are if a decision 
should be made to attack. Against these capabili- 
ties we developed an emergency war plan. You 
will recall that I said earlier that our commands 
at Oslo, Fontainebleau, Naples, and Malta know 
exactly what to do if an aggression should develop 
today. By that I mean February 22, 1955. 

It would be nothing short of a miracle, however, 
considering the fact that the Soviet forces were 
never demobilized and that the forces under our 
command were at a very low level in January 
1951, if we had enough power now to be certain of 
resisting successfully an all-out Soviet aggression. 
We are not that good yet. We would give an ex- 
cellent account, but it requires more force. That 
is why we have recommended to our political su- 
periors that additional forces be provided. 
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Strategic Importance of Western Germany 


In developing our strength in Allied Command 
Europe, it was inevitable, then, that we should 
consider the strategic importance of Western Ger- 
many. The more we studied this problem at 
Suape, the more we became convinced of the diffi- 
culties of defending Europe without German par- 
ticipation. You will recall that the Paris accords 
provided for the admission of Western Germany 
into Nato as the fifteenth member.’ 

When those accords have been ratified, Western 
Germany, as a partner in the alliance, will con- 
tribute for the defense of Europe some 18 to 20 
tactical air wings, 12 divisions, and a naval ele- 
ment with a mission chiefly in the Baltic. 

Because of the limited strength available to us 
without Western Germany, it is not possible to de- 
fend far enough to the east in Central Europe. 
This is an unsatisfactory strategy. We must have 
depth in our position in order to counter the strik- 
ing power of mechanized armies and to fight off 
modern jet aircraft. We should, therefore, try to 
hold as far to the east as possible. Such a defense 
will be feasible when the German contribution 
becomes an effective one. 

The question is sometimes asked: “What good 
are 12 German divisions in an atomic era?” The 
12 German divisions, along with the German air 
and naval contribution, make the difference be- 
tween a second-choice strategy and a much more 
desirable forward strategy. This is true not in 
spite of the atomic age but because of it. We must 
have a sufficient shield of allied ground and air 
forces to prevent the enemy from advancing in 
widely dispersed formation. That shield must be 
strong enough to force an attacking enemy to con- 
centrate in his effort to break through. Those 
concentrations would be extremely vulnerable to 
attacks by our new weapons. 

For this reason we are concentrating our atten- 
tion at SHape on the development of a defense 
plan which we will use when the German forces 
are ready. The German units will then be an in- 
tegral part of the allied shield side by side with 
their Navo partners. 

As you know, under our Sarr arrangements, 
the contingents of the participating nations cannot 
act on their own but rather each national force 
contribution is used as a part of a whole under a 





*For texts of Paris agreements, see BULLETIN of Nov. 
15, 1954, p. 719. 
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unified command for the common good. When 
we have this essential German addition, and with 
the capability of all weapons in our Nato arsenal, 
we will then be able to plan realistically on a for- 
ward strategy which will defend Western Ger- 
many. 

The prospect of a rearmed Germany is a matter 
of concern to some nations of Western Europe 
who have suffered much from the misuse of Ger- 
manpower. That anxiety is quite understandable. 
The plans for the rearmament of Western Ger- 
many are also causing much anxiety in the minds 
of many Germans. This very attitude on their 
part is evidence of the determination of the people 
of Western Germany to avoid the mistakes of the 
past. They havea stake in the continued freedom 
of the West and the right and the responsibility to 
aid in its defense. 

The admission of Western Germany tothe North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization will provide that 
military strength essential not only to the present 
members of Nato but to the German people them- 
selves. It will constitute a significant contribu- 
tion to the unity of Western Europe. 

A brief summary of our military situation is 
this: We have increased our military potential 
very considerably. It probably is still not strong 
enough to resist an all-out act of aggression today, 
but the prospects for the future are good when we 
get the German contribution. 


The Psychological Factor 


I have been discussing only the military side. 
You will recall that Clemenceau, many years ago, 
as a wisecrack said, “War is much too important 
to be entrusted to the military.” Although he 
was being a bit cynical at that time, the develop- 
ments since then have proved him to be correct. 
Not only do we have the military side but we have 
the political, the psychological, and the economic 
side. I would like for a moment to discuss the 
psychological factor. 

At the end of the war it was my pleasure to 
serve under General Clark in Vienna, and in that 
position I came in contact with the Russians. 
That was in July 1945. The war was over in 
Europe but not elsewhere in the world. It was 
a honeymoon period. There was never going to 
be any trouble again. We were very close friends 
with the Russians. I was the No. 2 man on the 
United States side, and the No. 2 man on the Rus- 
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sian side was a man I saw very often. He was 
a four-star general, age 42, one of the ablest men 
I had ever met. He was a dedicated Communist. 
He believed in it with all his heart and soul. He 
and I discussed communism at that time, and his 
philosophy went something like this: 


You come from a country that prides itself on freedom. 
You and your associates don’t realize that freedom, as you 
practice it, is really divisive. You should have a group 
of strong people as we do at the top who will tell the people 
what to do. Under your system, you are requiring them 
to take action on subjects of which they have absolutely 
no understanding. You might as well be having them vote 
on the correctness of the Einstein theory. What do they 
know about it? They will have politically a black side and 
a white side, and you will be lucky if you get a grey 
answer; most frequently you won’t get any answer. We, 
in our system, get a correct answer because we have wise, 
dedicated men at the top and we tell the people what to do. 


His second thesis related to religion. He said, 


You belong to a country, a civilization, that sponsors 
religion, and well you should, because you are trying to 
exploit the masses and naturally you want them to wait 
until they go to heaven in order to get their reward. 
You don’t want to give them what they are entitled to 
on this earth; that’s the reason your capitalism is suf- 
fering. You have even devised a commandment, “Thou 
shalt not steal,” just to make certain they don’t get what 
they are entitled to on this earth. 


His third premise went something like this: 


In any government and especially one like ours, the 
education of the young is of prime importance, because 
they must recognize the contribution that they are to 
make to the state. They must have political indoctrina- 
tion—political education—-right from the beginning. 


It is interesting that a little over a year ago 
this man was given just that job for the Soviet 
Union. He is now almost 10 years older, but he 
is still a very able man. He has been appointed 
as the head of the Main Political Directorate of 
the Soviet Union. He has two bosses: Mr. 
Khrushchev is one and Marshal Zhukov is the 
other. He has the job of educating or indoctri- 
nating the young men of the armed forces. There 
is a turn-over of about 2 million each year. He is 
assisted by some 2,000 university graduates. 
They are engaged in the Soviet forces, down to 
the smaller units, in educating these people in the 
tenets of communism. They are not trying to 
enlist them necessarily in the Communist Party, 
for that is a very exclusive party; there are only 
7 million out of 213 million people. To be able 
to have them in the proper frame of mind is the 
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job of this general I knew, and knowing his de- 
votion to the cause I know he is doing an efficient 
job. 


Challenge to American Leadership 


I bring that to your attention because I think it 
represents a problem for us. We are very good 
at being “anti,” but Mr. Khrushchev and his as- 
sociates and the people in the Soviet Union who 
are directing policies are more than “anti”—they 
are “for,” and for a sinister doctrine. Certainly 
Khrushchev believes in it. That challenge is the 
one that is before us now, where we are against a 
totalitarian dictatorship, extending from East 
Germany 7,000 miles to the east, the strongest 
aggregation of power in the history of the world 
that ostensibly operates under the control of a 
very few men. We, with our conception of de- 
mocracy and freedom, face great difficulties. We 
face the question of dedication, of service, service 
to our country and service to the cause of freedom. 
How we are going to solve it is not yet clear to 
me. I think we are doing better, but we are not 
doing it with the zeal that these people are. The 
United States by reason of the power position it 
has assumed has fallen heir to the mantle of 
leadership in the world, and our responsibility is 
very, very heavy. 

You hear from time to time that in Europe 
there is a great deal of anti-Americanism. There 
is some, but that isn’t so much what you have in 
Europe as it is skepto-Americanism. They are 
not sure that we have the wisdom to lead the world 
through a cold-war struggle which may last for 
a long, long time. The British were in a similar 
position of leadership from the year 1814 to the 
year 1914. But their whole educational system 
was gaged to produce leaders, to produce the 
know-how that would understand the elements of 
world power in the type of world existing then. 
We have still, I feel, to perfect such a system to 
assist us in discharging the responsibility we now 
have. I need only point to the fact that the 
United States, which has become the most power- 
ful country in the world, has become so largely 
through impatience. If we have to move a hill 
and it takes 50 bulldozers, we would get 50 bull- 
dozers and an extra 100 for good measure, and 
the hill would disappear. 

Some of us have the concept that in the world 
of ideas the same bulldozer tactics work. Un- 
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fortunately that is not true. It is a question of 
forging an alliance which is going to last for years 
and years and years under very frustrating and 
very irritating conditions. All allies are not 
going to do what you want them todo. The only 
perfect allies, we feel, are ourselves; all the rest, 
we think, make mistakes, and it is natural that we 
evaluate our own capabilities, our own intentions, 
and our own virtues very highly. 

I recognize that having said that, you will say, 
“What do you want us to do about it?” I can 
only give a very general answer to that question by 
telling you the story of Wiil Rogers. Many years 
ago he was talking about the submarine menace. 
He said he had the answer to that problem. All 
we had to do was bring the ocean to a boil; that 
would force the submarines to the top. When you 
got them to the top, knock them off. Someone 
said to Will, “How do you get the ocean to boil?” 
He said, “Now just a second. I have only been 
outlining the general principles, and it is up to 
you to work out the details.” 

I fall very much into that same trap in present- 
ing the problem to a distinguished audience like 
this without a specific answer. But I am making 
the plea that more and more in our educational 
system, more and more in our daily lives, we be- 
come more keenly aware of the importance of our 
position in this world and of the necessity for wis- 
dom—and I mean wisdom, rather than know-how. 
In the words of President Kisenhower, we must 
bea “good partner.” That is a very difficult prop- 
osition. I leave the problem unsolved. But we 
are going to have to find an answer if we are going 
to be able to keep up this struggle—cold war, 
peaceful coexistence, whatever it is—and to be able 
to come out on the winning side or at least avoid 
being pushed back into another Korea. There is 
no evidence the Soviets are softening. There is 
every indication they have made it the No. 1 ob- 
jective of their foreign policy to separate the 
United States from its allies. Every time they 
can drive in a dividing wedge, they do just that. 

You can prove that an organization such as ours, 
with 14 countries, where you have to have una- 
nimity, is a very cumbersome one. It certainly is. 
I will give you an illustration, a type of frustra- 
tion that we had: In the satellite countries to our 
east, there are a good many Soviet airfields. 
When General Eisenhower came to Europe, recog- 
nizing the importance of air power, which is the 
dominating factor if war should take place, we 
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decided we had to build airfields. We only had 
15, and none would take jets. But that didn’t 
matter much, because we had no jets to put on 
them. We knew we would get them though, and 
so we had to build fields for them. It was simple 
enough to do the building itself, but where were 
we going to get the money? How would you solve 
this problem? What should Norway pay for an 
airfield in Turkey? What should Italy pay for 
an airfield in France? What should the United 
States pay? Would it be based on national in- 
come, the gross national product? The number 
of red-headed women? What should the answer 
be? For 18 months the countries discussed it. 
Nobody got angry, but when the collection box 
was passed nothing was put in it. 

The Soviets would have solved it in a few days. 
They would have said: “You pay 5 percent, you 
pay 7 percent, and shut up.” But that isn’t the 
way we do business in an alliance. However, in 
spite of the frustrations, we have solved that prob- 
lem. Instead of the 15 Nato airfields we had in 
January 1951 when General Eisenhower came, we 
now have 130 in the European area being financed 
by Naro. In other words, we found a solution 
to this problem. It probably wasn’t completely 
logical, it didn’t conform to the national income, 
it was a guess, it was a try; but the fact is we have 
the airfields now. They will take jets, and we 
have the jets to put on them. So you can get an- 
swers to these problems with the right kind of 
leadership and the right kind of determination tu 
cooperate. 

I am personally very much convinced that if the 
people of Nato—and there are 400 million of 
them—understand the problems, if they realize 
what the issues are, if they recognize the organiza- 
tion is a defensive one and has as its No. 1 objective 
trying to prevent a war, I am certain we can solve 
this question of collective security. It is going to 
take much education and understanding in order 
to develop that wisdom. 

On the question of the Crusade for Freedom— 
it tackles another problem, which is the matter of 
reaching the people behind the Iron Curtain. I 
have been addressing my remarks to getting unity 
on the part of the people we see every day, our 
friends. The problem of getting behind the Iron 
Curtain is a different one, and that is the one to 
which the Crusade for Freedom has addressed 
itself. Wein Europe have seen results of its pro- 
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grams, and we think they are doing a magnificent 
job. 

It will be interesting for you to know that the 
Soviets spend more money trying to jam the pro- 
grams, such as the Crusade for Freedom, than the 
entire free world spends in the field of propa- 
ganda. In other words, the Soviets recognize 
what a potent weapon propaganda is. Here we 
are a country that sells soap in terms so attractive 
you can almost taste it; yet we have trouble in 
developing propaganda that will appeal to the 
mind. I am sure you all agree with me that the 
Crusade for Freedom should be supported. It is 
an enterprise that is going to take a long time to 
develop the necessary know-how, but I am certain 
we can do it. I am soberly optimistic that we 
shal] make good progress in this field. 


Soviet Weaknesses 


Having told you of some of the capabilities of 
the Russians, I want also to tell you we know our 
own problems. We tend to focus on our own 
difficulties perhaps unduly, without recognizing 
the other fellow has many pains also. When the 
Supreme Soviet met 2 weeks ago today, some of 
those problems were exposed to the world. Just 
what that change meant is not clear to us now, but 
it is certain they are having trouble. Every night 
I pray the troubles will multiply. But they will 
probably multiply whether I pray or not. 

I will give you an illustration of one specific 
kind of trouble that the Soviets have not begun 
to tackle yet. I told you we had a large number 
of airfields. We found out that, having created 
those airfields for the jet planes, we needed a 
great deal of fuel for them. How would we get 
the fuel up there? When we studied the prob- 
lem, we found that the truck and tank capacity in 
Europe wasn’t enough to get the fuel to the fields. 
It was clear that, if transportation facilities were 
knocked out as the result of enemy action, we were 
going to be in a very bad fix. So we have worked 
out a pipeline project. A whole network of pipe- 
lines are already financed in Western Europe and 
are under construction. In 2 years we will have 
that problem solved. The Soviets haven’t even 
started on one in their area. They will learn the 
Lord does not deliver fuel oil to airfields either in 
war or peace—you have to get it there by human 
means. 

I bring it up because there is a tendency to feel 
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that every Communist is a very smart fellow and 
never makes any mistakes, and that they are all 
six feet tall. But there are some dumb ones, and 
there are some runts, and they make serious mis- 
takes. For example, I think world history will 
show that they made a major error when they al- 
lowed the Korean attack to develop. The free 
world nations had dropped their forces to prac- 
tically zero and were very ineffective. If the 
Korean attack had not come along, it would have 
taken much time to make the people realize the 
dangers of Soviet imperialism. 

The year before the Korean war, the continental 
countries had a military budget of $4 billion. 
Last year, not including England, they had a 
budget of $1114 billion. Take Denmark alone 
that year : it had a budget of 350 million kroners— 
there are seven kroners to a dollar—and probably 
for some time to come they will have a military 
budget of a billion kroner. The major mistake on 
the part of the Soviets was allowing the Korean 
enterprise to get under way. So I reiterate that 
they are not always as wise or powerful as we give 
them credit for. 

You all know the agricultural problem, and you 
know what Mr. Khrushchev has undertaken. He 
has 9 million acres of corn now. He says by 1960 
he will have 70 million acres of corn. All of this 
is virgin land, and most of it is in a latitude con- 
siderably north of that of North Dakota. That 
is a difficult problem. He says he is going to solve 
it. Maybe he will, but I am from Missouri and 
I am sure you are too. 

They have other problems in the agricultural 
field. For example: The number of cattle in the 
Soviet Union now is 9 million less than in 1928. 
Meanwhile the population has grown from 152 
million to 213 million. As you know, these are very 
difficult problems, which even their so-called state- 
planning system cannot solve easily. They are 
finding out there is only so much blood in a turnip. 
If you put your effort into heavy industry, you 
are not going to be able to put it into consumer 
goods or agriculture. In spite of their strength— 
and I don’t want to underplay that strength, be- 
cause it is tremendous—they have internal 
weaknesses, many of them. 


Faith in Our Civilization 


You may say I am an optimist. I think I will 
have to plead guilty to that charge. But I like 
to feel that I am more than optimistic. I like 
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to feel that I have faith, faith in our civilization 
and all that it stands for with its matchless spirit- 
ual strength and its dedication to the dignity and 
freedom of the individual. I am absolutely con- 
vinced that we who have inherited freedom have 
not forgotten the value of that heritage nor lost 
the will to defend it. 

It has been a great honor for me to come here 
today to discuss the defense of Europe with you. 
As the Governor told you, I come from this part 
of the country. It has never been my pleasure to 
be in North Dakota before, but I have enjoyed 


Our Bond With Free Asia 


by Deputy Under Secretary Murphy? 


The President of the United States wishes me 
to convey his warmest wishes for the success of 
the Washington State Fourth International Trade 
Fair for this year and for its continuing success 
in the years tocome. President Eisenhower asked 
also that I express his own very real regret that 
he cannot be with you tonight on this impressive 
occasion. The President’s views on international 
trade fairs, of course, are well known. You will 
recall that in his recent message to Congress on 
foreign trade policy the President said: ? 


International trade fairs have been of major im- 
portance to foreign countries for many years, and most 
of the trading nations have strengthened the promotional 
aspects of their industrial displays in many fairs with a 
central exhibit designed to emphasize the industrial 
progress and achievement of the nation. 

Soviet and satellite exhibits, for example, have been 
costly, well-planned, and housed in expensive structures 
designed to convey the impression that the U.S.S.R. is 
producing on a large scale for peace and is creating a 
paradise for workers. 

The United States, which has a larger volume of inter- 
national trade than any other nation, until recently has 
been conspicuous by its absence at these trade fairs. 
American visitors and participants have pointed out the 
failure of their Government to tell adequately the story 





* Address made at the Washington State Fourth Inter- 
national Trade Fair, Seattle, Wash., on Mar. 11 (press 
release 134 dated Mar. 10). 

* BULLETIN of Jan. 24, 1955, p. 119. 
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this visit. I have complete confidence in the 
common sense of the people of North Dakota, and 
of the American people generally, to be able to 
meet this problem and to be able to find the answer 
to the challenge which is before us. 

Our job is to prevent a third world war from 
taking place. I am certain that if we are able to 
show the unity, the wisdom, and the perseverance 
to keep this alliance together in spite of the frus- 
trations which exist, we shall achieve that ob- 
jective. For free men there is no other way to 
survival. 


of our free-enterprise system and to provide effective in- 
ternational trade promotion cooperation. 


And in that message the President announced 
that he had undertaken an extensive international 
trade fair program, in which American business 
and industry has been invited to participate with 
the Government in 25 fairs in Asia, Europe, and 
the Near East. 

You who live here in this great port of Seattle 
are the first community in the United States to 
recognize the vital importance of these fairs. 
Your brochure describing the present fair starts 
with the words “Let’s be friends” and says that it 
grew out of an oceanwide desire to be friends and 
exchange goods. It is perhaps natural that living 
as you do in the great Northwest with its vigor 
and progressiveness and facing the great Pacific 
Ocean you are clearly aware of the necessity for 
friendship and commerce between the great na- 
tions living on the rim of the Pacific. 

In our contracting world, we of the free nations 
live together as good partners, truly in peaceful 
coexistence. Among the great nations represented 
here in Seattle there are many different customs 
and many different ways of life. We all under- 
stand that if we are to survive and flourish as free 
and independent countries we must labor together 
to develop the resources of our countries and im- 
prove the living conditions of our peoples. To do 
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this we must know each other, understand each 
other’s customs and problems, and share our re- 
spective skills. There is no better medium than an 
international trade fair as splendidly organized as 
this. 

We Americans take for granted that our country 
was founded on the principle of the dignity and 
worth of the individual. Everything in our na- 
tional life has evolved from this concept. Our 
laws, our customs, our institutions, and our system 
of trade, commerce, and finance have grown out 
of it. We would like our friends abroad to under- 
stand our political philosophy which governs our 
conduct in international relations. 

While we respect the rights of others to differ 
with us, we believe that our private enterprise 
system represents the best means yet devised of 
producing and distributing goods and services for 
the benefit of all members of the community. We 
believe that by showing the way our private enter- 
prise system works we can best express our faith 
in the worth and dignity of the individual. 

We Americans welcome the chance to show our 
goods—the product of our way of life—and we 
welcome friendly competition with the goods of 
the other free nations of the world, such as those 
represented in this great Seattle fair. 

We are strengthening our participation in in- 
ternational trade fairs, but this participation must 
be carried out to the maximum extent possible by 
private industry. The Government’s role in this 
program is to assist and encourage industry par- 
ticipation in these fairs. In each fair we shall have 
a United States trade information center staffed 
by specialists from both industry and government 
who will be available for consultation with United 
States and foreign businessmen present at the 
fair, to help them develop their business relations 
and markets in the United States. 


Asian Economic Aid 


We are all aware of the emphasis which in- 
ternational communism has placed on the ma- 
terialistic considerations affecting the Asian popu- 
lations. They endeavor to portray Western cap- 
italism in terms of Karl Marx’s views written in 
the 1850’s. Through every device of insidious 
propaganda, they practice deception by portray- 
ing an enlightened democratic capitalism of today 
as possessing all the evils which Marx attributed 
to the beginnings of the industrial age a century 
ago. 
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Our Government has this problem distinctly in 
mind and has been giving intensive study to the 
principles governing an economic aid program 
for the free nations of Asia. We wish to demon- 
strate through our actions the advantages of our 
free society and to minimize the danger of in- 
creased Communist influence based on the illusion 
that the totalitarian system will bring with it an 
improved standard of living. We believe that an 
affirmative program is necessary, not only to avoid 
the fall of additional unsuspecting populations in 
the Far East into the vortex of the 800 million 
people now in the Soviet orbit but also to demon- 
strate to those within the orbit the advantages of 
a free society. 

There has been considerable speculation in the 
press about a so-called Marshall plan for Asia. 
I would like to make the point that the compari- 
son is not a useful one. The problem of Asia is 
as vast and complex as the continent itself, with 
nations possessing varying degrees of economic 
maturity. 

Certain assistance is now being rendered—and 
very effectively—in our technical assistance pro- 
grams, by which we share our skills and experience 
in such fields as health and sanitation, in agricul- 
ture and education with other nations, and ex- 
change information on these subjects with them. 
The Far East is one of the three major areas in 
this program, which in all has 1,750 technicians 
overseas. The estimated cost to us is a cent and a 
half per week per person, for the host countries 
put up a considerable part of the expense. When 
I remind you that through this Foa-sponsored 
program the rice harvest in the Philippines has 
been materially increased and that in India 125 
million people were treated against malaria, some 
idea of the scope and the good emerges. 

But the full economic aspirations of the peoples 
of Asia, we know, can only be met by programs 
and policies of a long-range character and not by 
those prepared on a short-range emergency basis. 
In any event we hope that the day of “crash” 
economic aid is passing. It is also obvious that 
primary responsibility for economic development 
in that area must continue to fall on the effective 
efforts—the self-help—of each country individ- 
ually. The United States can only supplement 
such efforts. We know that other countries with 
whom we are associated in the free world are in- 
terested in extending whatever assistance they 
can; and their contributions, as well as the activi- 
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ties of private agencies in this field, would be con- 
structive. 

Our Government, of course, participates in the 
economic organization popularly known as the 
Colombo Plan, which is in essence a consultative 
committee for economic development in South and 
Southeast Asia. The 17 member nations meet 
from time to time to exchange economic informa- 
tion and to discuss regional developments and 
planning to their mutual advantage. Last Oc- 
tober Japan, Thailand, and the Philippines were 
added to the membership. Our own participa- 
tion demonstrates our desire to cooperate with 
others in this field. It is a good start. 


Encouraging Use of Private Capital 


We believe that every reasonable effort should 
be made to encourage and support more vigorous 
policies increasing the use of domestic and ex- 
ternal private capital in the Asiatic area. Our as- 
sistance we believe should be applied selectively in 
individual countries and between the countries 
of the area. Of course, to the maximum extent 
possible, our aid should be made available on a 
loan basis, part of which might be repaid in local 
currencies. We want to help those countries in- 
crease their opportunities of trading with each 
other and with other free-world countries. To ac- 
complish this purpose we urge the widest member- 
ship in the Garr organization and intensified ef- 
forts to remove restrictions hampering trade. 

I know that our friend the Japanese Ambas- 
sador [Sadao Iguchi], who is with us this evening, 
appreciates the potentialities of Japan’s indus- 
trial and financial resources and technical know- 
how. We are acutely aware of Japan’s pressing 
economic problems and the constructive role which 
Japan can play in the development of economic 
cooperation and improved living standards 
throughout the Western Pacific. Japan should be 
able to make an important contribution to the 
economic welfare of this area. 

In considering any policy of economic support, 
our Government must of course consider the ef- 
fect on our own domestic economic and financial 
strength as well as on our relations with other 
countries. That economic and financial strength 
is not only important to us, but it is important to 
them, and it must not be diminished. 

You may ask what types of economic aid are 
contemplated. These fall really under three main 
headings: 
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(1) There is, of course, the broad problem of 
economic development which is shared by all coun- 
tries of the area. Cooperation in this problem may 
well be considered within the framework of the 
Colombo Plan or other plans which might be 
worked out in the future. We are willing to dis- 
cuss this type of planning with all friendly 
countries. 

(2) Technical assistance programs, we feel, 
should be continued and even expanded, keeping 
a sharp watch to determine their continuing effec- 
tiveness. 

(3) We recognize those special economic needs 
arising from collective defense. Our Congress has 
classified aid under defense heading into three 
categories: (a) mutual defense assistance pro- 
grams, (b) direct forces support, and (c) defense 
support. This type of assistance is given to those 
countries maintaining armed forces in defense of 
the free world which may tax their own economic 
capabilities. The degree to which we would grant 
direct support for military forces and for general 
defense purposes would depend on the circum- 
stances prevailing in the individual country. 


Whatever the framework for regional economic 
planning, there is no doubt that the impetus should 
come from the Asian countries themselves, and the 
will should be theirs. Underlying our thinking 
runs the conviction that the peoples of Asia can 
only achieve their economic aspirations as mem- 
bers of the free world. 

You will recall the assumption voiced by Joseph 
Stalin in his last public utterance, and by many 
others of the-Communist high regime before and 
since, that the leading trading nations of the cap- 
italist world are inevitably mutually destructive. 
Their economic successes as members of the free 
world will disprove this assumption. The part- 
nership of the free Asian nations, each making its 
contribution to the complex pattern of trade and 
deriving its benefits from it, will be a strong bul- 
wark of independence and freedom of action. 


Far Eastern Policy 

This is a timely occasion to outline some of our 
Government’s thinking on Far East problems. I 
have in mind especially the matter of our collective 
security in the Pacific and our relations with spe- 
cific areas such as Japan and Korea, the Republic 
of China, and Southeast Asia. As you know, the 
major goal of American foreign policy is to enable 
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our people to enjoy in peace the blessings of lib- 
erty. We realize that it is not possible to reach 
that goal in terms of self-interest alone. To 
achieve it we must assist other people in their de- 
sire to be free. A combination of enlightened 
self-interest and forward-looking principles will 
be best understood, we believe, by our Pacific 
associates. 

It is our fortune to live in an especially uneasy 
generation. We know that the leaders of inter- 
national communism, adhering to a constant, 
never-changing line of conduct which they hope 
will lead to world domination, use every oppor- 
tunity to probe the intentions of the free world 
leadership. We know that efforts made in our 
generation to guarantee the peace by broad agree- 
ments to abolish war, such as the Pact of Paris of 
1928, have failed. The United Nations Charter of 
1945 bound 60 nations to refrain in their interna- 
tional relations from the threat or use of force. 
Even this obligation did not prevent Soviet Rus- 
sia from promoting armed aggression in Korea, 
or Communist China from participating in that 
armed aggression against the United Nations 
Command. 

While we have no intention of abandoning our 
traditional ideals and our determination to out- 
law war, we know that it would be dangerous to 
assume that treaties or pledges alone would solve 
the security problem. Such treaties and pledges 
have relatively small value in the plans of totali- 
tarian dictators. We must depend on our own 
strength skillfully used in the maximum collective 
effort we can establish with our friends and allies. 


Mutual Security in the Far East 


In the Far East our country has joined with 
others in assuring the common security and during 
the past 4 years has become party to security 
treaties with Australia and New Zealand, with the 
Philippines, Japan, the Republic of Korea, and the 
Republic of China. More recently we have joined 
the eight-power Manila Pact for the security of 
Southeast Asia. Now the total of these arrange- 
ments constitutes a mutual security system ex- 
tending from the Aleutian Islands in the north 
down to the South Pacific, an organized bulwark 
for the mutual protection of our freedom. 

As you know, the eight-nation Manila Pact and 
the Pacific Charter * have recently come into force, 


* For texts, see BULLETIN of Sept. 20, 1954, p. 393. 
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and our Secretary of State has just been meeting 
at Bangkok with the representatives of the other 
nations for the first meeting of the treaty’s Coun- 
cil. As Mr. Dulles has said, it was fitting that the 
first meeting should have been held in the capital 
of Thailand, for Thailand means “land of the 
free.” 

The three main purposes of the Manila Treaty 
are: (1) defense against open armed aggression, 
(2) defense against subversion from without, and 
(3) the improvement of economic and social con- 
ditions. 

Under the treaty and for the military defense of 
the area involved, there will be primary reliance 
upon the capacity of combined Allied power to 
strike an aggressor without resorting to the build- 
up of large static forces. The magnitude of the 
mobile striking power at our command does not 
require the strain of huge forces at all points. We 
feel that for military purposes the Chinese Com- 
munist frontier is to be looked upon in its entirety. 
Aggressive action on their part in Southeast Asia 
would thus require the calculation that their action 
in the south would open up fronts in the center, 
at the Formosan Straits, and at the north in Korea. 
It would now carry with it the clear risk to them 
of a generalized conflict. There is an abundance 
of power at the disposal of the Allied nations, 
powerful sea and air forces with the most modern 
equipment. Thus, as our Secretary of State an- 
nounced on his return from Bangkok after an ap- 
praisal of the military factors,* the Council of the 
Manila Pact believes that available military power 
offers solid hope of deterring open armed aggres- 
sion against the treaty area. 

Sadly enough, the risks inherent in the situation 
do not stop there, because there also exists the 
ever-present problem of Communist subversion. 
At the moment, it is the most pressing danger 
which persists in the face of our impressive strik- 
ing power. Obviously, dealing with active sub- 
version in a given country primarily is the re- 
sponsibility of the individual government. Prac- 
tical aid can be given, however, by an exchange of 
information and by advice and help to those of less 
experience by those who have dealt successfully 
with the problem. The Philippine Republic is an 
excellent example in its experience of having dealt 
decisively with the Communist-inspired Huk Bala 


* Ibid., Mar. 14, 1955, p. 21. 
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Hap subversive movement. This is a matter of 
continuous vigilance and the closest cooperation 
with our allies. 


Defense of Formosa 


The United States has just ratified the recent 
security pact which it has signed with the Repub- 
lic of China. That ratification made effective 
the Mutual Defense Treaty which covers Formosa 
and the Pescadores. The United States is firmly 
committed to the defense of Formosa and the Pes- 
cadores. These islands became part of the Japa- 
nese Empire in 1895. They continued as such 
until they were relinquished by Japan after World 
War II. Now these islands form, as you know, an 
important part of the Western Pacific defense 
system and the people of the islands eagerly de- 
sire our support. The Republic of China was en- 
trusted with authority over these islands in 1945 
and, incident to the Communist aggression against 
Korea, our Pacific Fleet was ordered to defend 
Formosa against possible Chinese Communist at- 
tack. That policy culminated in our Mutual De- 
fense Treaty with the Republic of China. 

Recently at Taipei our Secretary of State held 
the first meeting of consultation, under article 4 
of the treaty, in company with our Chief of Naval 
Operations and our Commander in Chief in the 
Pacific. As Mr. Dulles has said, we are dealing 
here with two distinct matters—a political de- 
cision as to what to defend and a decision as to 
how to defend. The decision of what to defend 
has been taken. Both the treaty and the law 
authorizing the President to use the armed forces 
of the United States in the Formosan area state 
that the decision is to defend Formosa (Taiwan) 
and the Pescadores (Penghu). But the law con- 
templates a defense which will be flexible and not 
merely a static defense of Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores. How this defense is to be conducted is a 
matter resting in the discretion of the President, 
and depending on his judgment as to the military 
value of the other island positions. 

As you know, American forces were not used 
to help the Republic of China to hold the Tachen 
Islands and Yichiang and Pishan, which lie some 
200 miles north of Formosa. Our Chinese Na- 
tionalist friends evacuated certain islands in a 


For text, see BULLETIN of Dec. 13, 1954, p. 899. 
*Ibid., Mar. 14, 1955, p. 420. 
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move to consolidate their positions and in the in- 
terest of enhancing the security of Formosa and 
the Pescadores. We helped the Chinese Nation- 
alists to evacuate those islands which were not 
directly related to the defense of Formosa and the 
Pescadores, and this action was taken in order 
to avoid unnecessary bloodshed. 

This was an important contribution, we hope, 
to the cause of peace and the strength of free 
world forces. But it is doubtful that the sugges- 
tion of the surrender to the Chinese Communists 
of further coastal positions would serve either the 
cause of peace or the cause of freedom. It is clear 
that the Chinese Communists have been the initia- 
tors of violence in the area. They lose no oppor- 
tunity to make public statements that they intend 
to take Formosa by force and that they consider 
the seizure of the coastal islands as a means to that 
end. They declared that the evacuation of the 
Tachen Islands created favorable conditions for 
the capture of Formosa. It is this fact which 
caused the President to take into account the 
closely related localities in the area of Formosa. 

It is our hope that the present military activities 
of the Chinese Communists and their public state- 
ments are not in fact the prelude to an attack 
against Formosa and the Pescadores and that a 
cease-fire may be obtainable. While the Chinese 
Communists are declaring that they are now in 
the process of seizing Formosa by force, we also 
know that other nations are probing the Chinese 
Communist intentions and with the United Nations 
are working in favor of a cease-fire. But in this 
situation, and in fact in the situation of small 
nations living in close proximity to the unlimited 
manpower of Communist China, some degree of 
protection is given by the mutual security struc- 
ture which has now been erected. 

Of course, that structure will not hold by words 
alone. One of the essential factors is the power 
of the United States and American willingness 
to use that power if there is an aggressive military 
challenge. Our country in the interest of peace 
has made great sacrifices in Asia, whether it be in 
the restraint it exercised in Korea, in the modera- 
tion of its attitude regarding Indochina, or in its 
recent effort to bring Chinese Communist hostili- 
ties to an end in the area of certain islands off the 
coast of the Chinese mainland. 

But as Mr. Dulles has said, it must be clearly 
understood that, if the free nations of the Western 
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Pacific and Southeast Asia are to remain free, 
our love of peace must not be confused with a 
theory of peace at any price. Those who know 
Americans well understand that they are prepared 
to stand firm and, if necessary, meet force with 
force. That characteristic was demonstrated by 
the Congress in its passage by an overwhelming 
majority of the joint resolution which authorized 
the President actually to use the armed forces of 
the United States for the defense of Formosa and 
the Pescadores and, to the extent he judges neces- 
sary, for the protection of related areas in friendly 
hands. 

In reviewing this whole vast Asian problen, it 
becomes increasingly manifest that we possess one 
deep and powerful common bond with the free 
nations there: We, as they, are determined to pre- 
serve our freedom and to direct our destiny in the 
way of peace and of security. 

It is here that East and West find common 
ground. It is clear to me that this great creative 
enterprise which we open tonight is part of that 
freedom, and part of that common ground. 


Potential Dangers in Formosa 
and Southeast Asia 


News Conference Statement by Secretary Dulles 
Press release 146 dated March 15 


It has been some time—about a month, I think— 
since I have met with you. I am glad to be back 
again. I have covered quite a lot of territory 
since I saw you last. It was intensely interesting. 
I must confess that I come back, however, with a 
certain sense of foreboding. I was tremendously 
impressed wherever I was with the keen desire of 
the peoples and the governments to retain their 
freedom, but also I was tremendously impressed 
by the evidence, almost everywhere, of the ag- 
gressive intentions of the Chinese Communists, 
both in relation to Southeast Asia and in relation 
to Formosa. From that standpoint the trip gave 
very little encouragement. 

I saw everywhere there were people who were 
frightened and worried at the evidence, either 
within their own country or in very close proxim- 
ity to it, of aggressive Chinese Communist inten- 
tions, and it would seem as though it was quite 
possible at least that the Chinese Communists do 
not intend to stop until it is apparent that they 
are stopped by superior resistance. 
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Defense Commitments in Far East 
and Southeast Asia 
Press release 147 dated March 15 

At his news conference on March 15, Secretary 
Dulles was asked a series of questions relating to 
United States defense commitments in the Far 
East and Southeast Asia and its plans for imple- 
menting these arrangements. [He was asked at the 
outset whether the United States would commit 
American forces to specific points in the area. 
Secretary Dulles made the following reply: 


No, there has been no change in the basic U.S. 
policy which I announced first at Manila and 
repeated at Bangkok. That is that we believe that 
our most effective contribution to the defense of 
the entire area is by a strategic force with a high 
degree of striking power by sea and by air. That 
power is available to be used wherever the occa- 
sion arises. U.S. policy is not to split that power 
up into fragments of which one part is irrevocably 
committed, let. us say, to Korea, and another part 
irrevocably committed to Japan, and another part 
irrevocably committed to the Ryukyus, and an- 
other part irrevocably committed to Formosa, and 
another part irrevocably committed to the Philip- 
pines, and another part irrevocably committed to 
various parts of Southeast Asia. 

If you are going to divide our strength up, and 
irrevocably commit parts of it to each one of the 
areas which are in danger and which we are com- 
mitted to help to defend, you may not have enough 
at the area which is attacked. We don’t know 
where the attack is coming, and a commitment 
which would deprive us of the right to use our 
full power wherever the need arose would not, in 
my opinion, be in the interests of anybody in- 
volved. 


Asked how this related to the possible defense 
of the Islands of Quemoy and Matsu, the Secretary 
replied: 


The situation there is inherently speculative be- 
cause it depends upon the intentions and purpose 
of the Chinese Communists. The treaty that we 
have with the Republic of China excludes Quemoy 
and Matsu from the treaty area. That was done 
with much thought and deliberation. Therefore, 
the treaty does not commit the United States to 
defend anything except Formosa and the Pesca- 
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dores, and to deal with attacks against that treaty 
area. 

Public Law 4, which authorizes the President 
to use the armed forces of the United States in 
relation to the defense of Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores, also allows the President to use those armed 
forces in relation to related areas if in the opinion 
of the President that is necessary or appropriate 
for the defense of Formosa and the Pescadores. 

Therefore, the issue is, would an attack on Que- 
moy, Matsu, perhaps elsewhere, be part of an at- 
tack against Formosa and the Pescadores? If 
so, then both under the treaty and under the law 
the President would presumably react with U.S. 
force. If the President judges that the attack is 
not related to an attack on Formosa and the 
Pescadores, then neither the treaty nor the law 
gives him authority to act. 

Up to the present time the Chinese Communists 
have indicated that their operations in the For- 
mosa Straits are designed against Formosa and 
the Pescadores. When islands such as the Tachens 
were taken over, they did not say, “We have now 
regained some islands”; they said, “We have now 
gained a better position from which to attack 
Formosa.” So that as the situation now stands, 
on the basis of the record made by the Chinese 
Communists, it would seem that their operations 
are designed against Formosa and the Pescadores. 

Because of that fact, when I was in Taipei for 
our consultations there, and there were also mili- 
tary consultations, account was taken of the fact 
that it might in the future be judged by the Presi- 
dent that the defense of Quemoy and the Matsu 
Islands was called for because of the intention of 
the Chinese Communists to make their operations 
an attack against Formosa. On the other hand, 
I don’t know whether an attack will come; I don’t 
know when it will come, it may be next week, it 
may be next year, it may be never. I cannot fore- 
see or attempt to judge for myself, much less on 
behalf of the President, what the circumstances 
may be. Therefore, it is inevitable that the situ- 
ation should be in some ambiguity, because, as I 
say, these areas are outside of the treaty area and 
the question of the U.S. use of force for their 
defense depends upon the circumstances under 
which an attack upon them occurs. 
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Secretary Dulles was asked about the statement 
of the British Foreign Secretary that the British 
were seeking to get a renunciation of force by both 
the Chinese Communists and the Chinese Nation- 
alists. Is that in agreement with our position and 
did you discuss that with Mr. Eden, the Secretary 
was asked. He replied: 


I made clear, as I think the President has re- 
peatedly made clear, that we do not believe in or 
desire the solution to these problems to be worked 
out through the use of force, and that a cease- 
fire, which would end the actual hostilities in this 
area, would be welcomed by the United States. 
So far, there has been no evidence whatever that 
the Chinese Communists would accept a cease-fire, 
and, as you recall, they rejected an invitation to 
come to the United Nations Security Council to 
discuss that matter. 


Asked whether the renunciation of the use of 
force without a renunciation of a claim, as Mr. 
Eden suggests, would be considered the equivalent 
of a cease-fire by this Government, the Secretary 
replied: 


Well, if there were a renunciation of the use of 
force, that would meet the immediate require- 
ments of the situation and there would }* no 
necessity that I can see for anybody, either on the 
Republic of China’s side or the Communists’ side, 
to renounce what they might call their legal pre- 
tentions, their legal claims. 


Asked what the United States position would be 
if an attack on Quemoy and Matsu were accom- 
panied by renunciation of the use of force against 
Formosa, Secretary Dulles replied: 


Well, it would depend a good bit on whether 
we accepted that renunciation at face value, or 
whether we judged it as merely a trick or a device. 
If in fact the President judged that there was no 
attack against Formosa and the Pescadores, then 
it would be questionable whether the treaty and 
the law gave authority to use the armed forces 
of the United States. But, as I say, we have 
learned before now that the Communists’ protesta- 
tions are not necessarily to be taken at face value. 
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The Department of State, 1930-1955: 
Expanding Functions and Responsibilities 


PART Il! 


SPECIAL POLICY AND: INFORMATIONAL 
FUNCTIONS 


International Economic Policy 


The economic activities of the Department of 
State in 1930 were not very extensive or compli- 
cated. The handful of individuals comprising 
the staffs of the Office of the Economic Adviser 
and of the Consular Commercial Office (a) re- 
ceived routine trade information from our over- 
seas posts and sent this to the Department of 
Commerce, (b) handled commercial inquiries 
from American businessmen regarding situations 
in foreign countries, (c) gave occasional advice 
regarding problems of foreign loans, and (d) 
advised the Department from time to time in con- 
nection with the drafting of commercial treaties. 
Our foreign policy had not at that time felt the 
full impact of economic nationalism aggravated 
by totalitarian pressures or the consequences for 
us of the shattered economies of leading demo- 
cratic powers. 

The decade of the 1930’s witnessed important 
changes in our situation. It brought an increasing 
awareness of the significance of foreign trade for 
our national prosperity, as evidenced by the pas- 
sage of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act and 
the creation of the Export-Import Bank. In 
addition, there was greater recognition of the role 
which economic conditions in foreign countries 
were playing in foreign political and military 
developments affecting our national security. 

As a result, the economic responsibilities of the 
Department, though still not of major importance, 
had by 1940 grown to a point where there was an 
Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Af- 

*For Part I of this article, see BULLETIN of Mar. 21, 
1955, p. 470. 
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fairs in charge of three units: the Office of the 
Economic Adviser, the Division of Commercial 
Affairs (which dealt with foreign opportunities 
for American businessmen), and the Division of 
Commercial Treaties and Agreements. The As- 
sistant Secretary hixiself was charged with the 
“coordination of commercial and economic ques- 
tions with questions of major policy.” 

The global and total nature of the Second World 
War required new and special economic activities 
abroad of varied kinds, including the provision 
of relief, the development of vital materials, and 
the blacklisting of enemy trade agents. As the 
war progressed, the scope of these emergency ac- 
tivities led to the creation of independent Govern- 
ment agencies such as the Board of Economic War- 
fare, the Lend-Lease Administration, and later the 
Foreign Economic Administration. The Depart- 
ment’s own immediate concern with international 
economic aspects of the defense effort required the 
enlargement of the economic affairs area from 3 
units to more than 20 and the increase of the num- 
ber of employees from less than 100 to more than 
500. 

The transition from war to peace involved sub- 
stantial foreign as well as domestic economic prob- 
lems and adjustments. Among the more important 
of these, as they impinged on foreign affairs, were 
the termination of lend-lease activity, the liquida- 
tion of surplus property abroad, and the sale of 
Unrara supplies; the adoption of stopgap economic 
measures, such as the British loan and the Export- 
Import Bank lending program, undertaken by 
this Government to bridge the period until the 
United Nations agencies could come into full op- 
eration; and the formulation of policy toward the 
new economic organs of the United Nations—such 
as the Economic and Social Council and the Inter- 
national Bank and Monetary Fund—which it was 
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hoped would help to insure enduring peace. In 
all these activities the Department of State played 
a vital part. 

It soon became apparent, however, that the post- 
war period was to be one not of peace but of cold 
war. This development brought with it a new set 
of foreign economic problems, which required the 
maintenance of the Department’s economic func- 
tions at a level close to that reached during the 
war. For example, as the pattern of postwar 
Soviet policy became more clearly established, it 
became evident that large-scale economic assist- 
ance programs would have to be devised in order 
to fill economic vacuums around the Soviet periph- 
ery and elsewhere and to prevent the Soviets from 
taking full advantage of what might have turned 
into economic chaos in various areas. The war had 
not only left economies in highly developed areas, 
such as Western Europe, in a state of disruption 
bordering on collapse; it had also accelerated the 
growth of economic as well as political national- 
isms even in backward areas such as South and 
Southeast Asia. These situations were obviously 
fertile ground for Soviet exploitation. 

In the late 1940’s and the 1950’s there have been 
several economic programs, technical assistance 
programs, and military assistance programs hav- 
ing economic aspects designed to meet these chal- 
lenges and aimed at strengthening the forces of 
freedom in the world. The Department of State 
had primary responsibility in the formulation of 
the European Recovery, Point Four, and Mutual 
Security Programs. While the conduct of the aid 
programs is now the function of the Foreign Op- 
erations Administration, the Department has re- 
sponsibility for making certain that the various 
components of these programs are consistent with 
our overall foreign economic policy. 

The change in the world situation occasioned by 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea in 1950 neces- 
sitated an intensification of our economic activi- 
ties, including especially those relating to the 
stabilization of supplies, i. e., the avoidance of 
shortages and of surpluses of commodities in the 
international market. With the cessation of hos- 
tilities in Korea in 1953, the major commodity 
problems have been in part the continued need for 
strategic raw materials and in part the disposal 
of surplus foodstuffs. 

At present the major responsibilities of the De- 
partment of State in the field of foreign economic 
policy extend over a number of important fields: 
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(1) Economic assistance policy, involving the 
use of foreign aid, in conjunction with other 
foreign economic measures, to stimulate produc- 
tion abroad and to improve economic conditions 
in underdeveloped areas so as to strengthen the 
ability of free nations to resist aggression from 
without and subversion from within. 

(2) International trade policies, including the 
promotion of prosperity through commercial in- 
terchange; the furthering of the international ex- 
change of technology and related data; the ap- 
plication of export controls and other security 
measures ; and the conduct of activities with refer- 
ence to specific commodities, including not only 
strategic commodities traded on world markets 
but also those commodities of which the United 
States is, or may be, a competing exporter and 
which bulk large in the total trade of friendly 
foreign countries. 

(3) Financial and development policy, relating 
to the protection and encouragement of United 
States investment abroad and the investment and 
development programs and policies of foreign 
governments; foreign loans and grants; and other 
international financial matters, including the con- 
vertibility of sterling and other currencies, the 
balance of payments, the relaxation of exchange 
restrictions, and exchange rate adjustments. 

(4) International transportation and commu- 
nications policy, relating to ocean shipping; pref- 
erences and discriminations in this field; safety of 
life at sea; international aspects of inland surface 
transport; and the facilitation of travel, of inter- 
national civil aviation, and of international wire 
and radio communications. 


All these are integral parts of the total foreign 
policy problem of the United States, and they 
will continue to require the allotment of Depart- 
ment resources to deal with them in the context 
of our overall foreign policy. 


Legal Matters 

The Office of the Legal Adviser, established by 
law effective July 1, 1931, is the successor of the 
Office of the Solicitor of the Department of State. 
The Office is charged with the responsibility for 
handling all matters of a legal character for the 
Secretary of State, the Department of State, and 
the Foreign Service. In handling such matters, 
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it is called upon to pass upon numerous questions 
of municipal, foreign, and international law, in- 
cluding treaty law. 

Illustrative of changes in the legal work of the 
Department since 1930 is the large volume of new 
legal problems which World War II brought with 
it. These problems derived, inter alia, from the 
disruption of world economic conditions, the limi- 
tation and regulation of normal rights which 
necessarily characterized the war situation, the 
imposition of close travel controls, and the vastly 
increased range and extent of American diplo- 
matic and other governmental activity bearing on 
the Nation’s foreign relations. 

In the postwar period the legal problems con- 
fronting the Department have been of unprece- 
dented volume and, in some cases, of unprece- 
dented character as well. In part, they have been 
a legacy of the war. In part they have resulted 
from issues created by the Soviet Union and its 
satellites as they have pursued their campaign of 
subversion and aggression against the free world. 
Important legal problems for the Department have 
flowed from technological changes, from the ex- 
panding influence and responsibility of the United 
States, from the Nation’s many new treaty com- 
mitments, and from its foreign military and eco- 
nomic programs. 

As the leading power of the free world, the 
United States has been actively involved in a 
great variety of legal discussions and negotiations 
arising from its postwar alliances and its numer- 
ous assistance programs on all continents. 

The active participation of the United States 
in the United Nations and its specialized agencies 
has raised an additional series of legal problems, 
many of which are novel, there being few prece- 
dents to be derived from the League of Nations. 
Similarly, activities of the Organization of 
American States, aimed particularly at keeping 
the peace in this hemisphere, call for extensive 
legal work. 

While the number of extradition cases fell off 
sharply during World War II, due in part to the 
close controls exercised over travel during the 
war, the number of cases increased following the 
war. Criminals still flee to other countries, and 
the only means of requiring their return for trial 
is through the processes of extradition. Extradi- 

tion to or from the United States is administered, 
so far as the Department of State is concerned, 
by this Office. 
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The general treaty work of the Office well il- 
lustrates the increased complexity of modern for- 


eign relations. In the decade and a half since the 
beginning of World War II, the number of trea- 
ties and other international agreements entered 
into by the United States has approached a total 
equal to that of our entire previous history. Fur- 
thermore, the greatly expanded range of subjects 
covered and the multilateral nature of many of 
our treaties have combined to require a much more 
complex treaty operation in the Department than 
was previously necessary. 

Other subjects dealt with from the legal stand- 
point by the Office include the protection of na- 
tionals abroad and of aliens within the United 
States, international claims, enemy property, oc- 
cupied areas, prisoners of war, obligations of 
foreign governments, recognition, sovereign im- 
munity, refugees, import-export controls, etc. 

To handle these and many other complex ques- 
tions, the Office of the Legal Adviser is organized 
generally in accordance with the overall Depart- 
ment organizational structure; that is, there are 
legal specialists for each of the geographic areas 
and for economic affairs, public affairs, etc. 


Intelligence 


The Foreign Service of the United States has 
always been, and still is, a primary source of in- 
formation on foreign countries. In the period 
from 1930 to the close of World War II, however, 
the Department did not have a separate, distin- 
guishable intelligence function. 

The experiences of World War IT highlighted 
the necessity for a comprehensive and systematic 
intelligence activity as a continuing function of 
government. In no other way, it was realized, 
could the capabilities and intentions of foreign 
governments, so crucial to ovr national well-being 
and a sound foreign policy, be as adequately as- 
Such an intelligence activity, it was re- 
alized further, would be manifestly incomplete if 
limited to the traditional military intelligence as- 


sessed. 


pects, since political, economic, and sociological 
factors had become increasingly significant in our 
foreign relations. 

Accordingly, at the close of World War IT, it be- 
came evident that the war-born intelligence pro- 
gram of the Government was one which merited 
continuation as a permanent function. In partial 
implementation of this concept, the President, by 
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Executive Order 9621 of September 20, 1945, trans- 
ferred to the State Department the functions and 
staff of the Research and Analysis Branch and the 
Presentation Branch of the Office of Strategic 
Services (Oss). These Oss elements were com- 
bined in the Department with certain research per- 
sonnel serving in what is now the Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs, a number of biographic infor- 
mation personnel already working in the Depart- 
ment, the Department of State Library, and 
certain miscellaneous groups in the Department, 
including the Department’s geographer. The re- 
sulting organization became the Office of the 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of State for 
Intelligence. 

The period 1945-1948 witnessed a consolidation 
and realignment of the intelligence functions in 
the Department. The 1945 order brought to the 
Department 1,655 positions. This was reduced to 
936 the following year by the transfer out of the 
Department of the military segments of the for- 
mer Oss operation, and in 1948 the Department 
transferred to the Central Intelligence Agency 109 
positions involving map intelligence. Other per- 
sonnel reductions were also made during this 
period. 

Since 1948 no intelligence responsibilities have 
been withdrawn. On the contrary, the develop- 
ment of major overseas aid and information pro- 
grams, mounting international tensions, and the 
increasing menace of an aggressive world Com- 
munist movement have combined to place un- 
precedented intelligence burdens on the Depart- 
ment. In this connection the National Security 
Council, which was created by the National Secu- 
rity Act of 1947, assigned to the Department of 
State responsibility for overt political, cultural, 
and sociological intelligence. The Department’s 
knowledge and judgments in these fields have been 
and are coordinated by the Central Intelligence 
Agency with those of other agencies in developing 
integrated intelligence estimates for the guidance 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the National Security 
Council, and the President. Thus the intelligence 
operations of the Department function as a key 
activity in the national intelligence system. 

Intelligence work is not always dramatic or 
glamorous. It is, in essence, the interpretation 
and evaluation of information and events by the 
processes of research. The present intelligence 
work of the Department constitutes, as regards the 
areas of its examination, the background knowl- 
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edge, the meaningful picture of circumstances and 
events, and the evaluation of alternative possibili- 
ties which are needed for sound and informed deci- 
sions. Continuous and painstaking study and 
analysis are conducted in order to keep policy- 
makers fully abreast of the latest developments 
around the world as they bear upon United States 
foreign policy. 


Relations With Congress 


As the United States has grown in power and 
influence and has assumed a larger role in world 
politics during the past quarter century, the bur- 
dens of both the executive and legislative branches 
of the Government have multiplied. Though the 
Department of State, under the President, has ma- 
jor responsibilities for shaping and controlling 
the development of foreign policy, the role of Con- 
gress during the recent past has become of increas- 
ing importance in giving advice and support to 
this policy. Efforts to find solutions to the foreign 
policy problems with which our country has re- 
cently been faced have brought the Department 
of State and Congress into increasingly close col- 
laboration, with the result that it has become neces- 
sary to make special administrative arrangements 
to facilitate the efficient handling of problems of 
common interest. 

In the 1930’s the legislative program touching 
on matters of interest to the Department of 
State—aside from the Department’s budget—was 
limited substantially to immigration and natural- 
ization, international boundary projects, the pro- 
tection of fisheries, the ratification of occasional 
treaties, and, beginning in 1934, periodic legisla- 
tive authority to enter into reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. In keeping with the relatively narrow 
range of contacts with Congress, the legislative re- 
lations of the Department were, during the 1930's, 
under the informal jurisdiction of officers having 
responsibility for other activities also. 

On March 4, 1941, however, at about the time of 
the adoption of the lend-lease program with its 
vast implications for foreign policy in relation 
to the Second World War, an Assistant Secretary 
of State was made responsible, along with other 
duties, for general liaison work with the Senate 
and the House of Representatives and, in particu- 
lar, for the coordination of the testimony given by 
officers of the Department at hearings conducted 
by congressional committees. For the greater 
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part of the war period that officer, with some as- 
sistance, carried this additional burden. In De- 
cember 1944 an attempt was made to lighten this 
load, inasmuch as the Department’s postwar plan- 
ning, in which Congress took a very keen interest, 
was then at a high point. An existing post of As- 
sistant Secretary of State was then, for the first 
time, assigned full-time responsibility for all mat- 
ters concerning the Department’s relations with 
Congress. 

In the succeeding year, 1945, historic legislative 
measures of the utmost importance were requested 
by the executive branch to lay the framework for 
postwar reconstruction and the long-term main- 
tenance of peace and security. These measures 
included the ratification of the charter of the 
United Nations, the adoption of the United 
Nations Participation Act, the approval of the 
Bretton Woods Agreement regarding an Inter- 
national Bank and an International Monetary 
Fund, the taking of legislative actions required in 
connection with the British Financial Agreement, 
and the increase of the tariff reduction authority 
of the President. Notwithstanding the unprece- 
dentedly large task of liaison with Congress on 
these measures, the Assistant Secretaryship con- 
cerned with congressional relations fell vacant in 
August 1945 and remained unfilled. 

Thereafter, until February 1949, the duties of 
that Assistant Secretary were assigned to various 
other officers of the Department. In February 
1947 the office of Legislative Counsel in the Office 
of the Legal Adviser was established to have pri- 
mary responsibility for managing the Depart- 
ment’s legislative program. In the fall of 1947 
this office was transferred to the Office of the 
Counselor, who was assigned overall responsibility 
for congressional relations and the legislative pro- 
gram, in addition to his functions as senior ad- 
viser to the Secretary. The complexity of the 
task carried out by the Department in this field 
is indicated by the fact that from 1945 to 1949 
several large-scale programs of foreign aid were 
adopted by Congress on the initiative of the execu- 
tive, including not only the European Recovery 
Act of 1948 but also legislation on post-Unrra 
aid, interim relief, aid to Greece and Turkey, and 
other programs. 

In the late 1940’s the policy of the United States 
was increasingly conditioned by Soviet expan- 
sionism. It became necessary for the United 
States and the other countries of the free world to 
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build up their military, moral, and economic 
strength in a collective stand against communism. 
In this, the United States naturally took the lead. 
It was apparent that many of the policies evolved 
in this connection would need congressional sanc- 
tion. Accordingly, the Hoover Commission rec- 
ommended that an Assistant Secretaryship be set 
aside exclusively for the work of maintaining 
liaison with Congress. This recommendation was 
put into effect in February 1949. 

Since the office of Assistant Secretary of State 
for Congressional Relations was established, it has 
been responsible for managing the presentation 
to Congress of such varied measures and programs 
as the continuance of Marshall plan aid and its 
eventual termination; the China Aid Act, the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act, and the Korean 
Aid Act; relief aid to Yugoslavia, Pakistan, and 
India; the Act for International Development 
(Point Four), providing for technical assistance 
to underdeveloped areas; and the mutual security 
program. The office has also, in connection with 
the cold war, the Korean conflict, and related de- 
velopments, collaborated with Congress toward 
the end of securing the ratification of the North 
Atlantic Treaty; the security treaty with Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand; the similar treaties with 
the Philippines, Japan, and Korea; the Southeast 
Asia Collective Defense Treaty; the defense 
treaty with the Republic of China; the Japanese 
Peace Treaty ; and others. 

During the Eighty-first, Eighty-second, and 
Eighty-third Congresses (the period since the 
office was reestablished), the office of Assistant 
Secretary for Congressional Relations has had 
major responsibility for the presentation to Con- 
gress of approximately 98 drafts of legislation in 
which the Department of State was interested, 
plus about 105 treaties or executive agreements. 
These were in addition to legislative proposals 
affecting foreign relations in which the Depart- 
ment of State had an interest but which were pre- 
sented to Congress by other Departments or Agen- 
cies or were introduced by individual members of 
Congress. Concerning such measures, the office 
furnished views and recommendations requested 
by committees of Congress or by the Bureau of the 
Budget in the following number of cases: 


Kighty-first Congress____._______________ 994 
Kighty-second Congress____..-_____-_____ 1, 674 
EKighty-third Congress___.._._....________ 2, 096 


The office also coordinated congressional inquiries 
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received in the Department and expedited re- 
sponses to them, the number of letters so coordi- 
nated amounting to 6,126 in the year 1954. 

In recent years the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations and the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs have appointed subcommittees cor- 
responding to the major areas of the Department’s 
work. This has made possible more frequent 
consultation between officers of the Department 
and interested members of the Committees. Such 
consultations have, in fact, become more frequent 
and more constructive each year under the general 
guidance of the Assistant Secretary for Congres- 
sional Relations. That officer also maintains 
liaison with the Armed Services Committees on 
military assistance, with the Committees on 
Finance and on Ways and Means on trade-agree- 
ment matters, with the Agriculture Committees 








on emergency food aid, and with other committees 
on corresponding aspects of foreign affairs. More- 
over, the Assistant Secretary has arranged in- 
creasingly frequent meetings between the Secre- 
tary or Under Secretary of State and the leaders 
of both political parties in both Houses. 

Thus, except for security matters, appropria- 
tions, and related administrative matters, the As- 
sistant Secretary for Congressional Relations 
bears the primary responsibility for the Depart- 
ment’s relations with Congress. In his actual op- 
erations, he and his assistants are carrying out the 
recommendation of the Hoover Commission to the 
effect that “the Assistant Secretary, Congressional 
Relations, should be responsible on a full-time 
basis for establishing a coordinated program of 
two-way liaison with the Congress.” 





Secretary Dulles reports on the Formosa situation to James P. Richards, Chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 


Committee, January 1955. 
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Public Information Activities and Cultural Exchange 


Press and other information activities and pro- 
grams of cultural and educational exchange have 
acquired a position of vital importance in the De- 
partment of State during the past quarter cen- 
tury. Public opinion has come to occupy an in- 
creasingly important place in the councils of our 
diplomacy, and attitudes of other peoples cannot 
be ignored. The Department has therefore had 
to increase many-fold its resources for informing 
the public at home and abroad regarding the aims 
of American foreign policy. Extensive programs 
of cultural interchange have been developed as an 
important means of increasing understanding be- 
tween us and other peoples. 

The Hoover Commission, in its report on the 
Department in 1949, stated the public opinion 
problem of the Department in this way: 


The broad democratic basis upon which the United 
States must conduct its foreign affairs today makes 
American public opinion a vital factor both in the de- 
termination of fundamental objectives and in the formula- 
tion and execution of policy. ... The public opinion 
problem is twofold in nature: First, it requires the State 
Department to ascertain the status of American and for- 
eign public attitudes and to use public opinion data as one 
of the factors in policy determination. Second, it re- 
quires the State Department to make its position known 
to the public so as to gain acceptance and support. 


The Prewar Decade 


In the 1930’s the information activities of the 
Department were limited largely to daily press 
conferences held by the Secretary of State, back- 
ground press conferences provided by the Depart- 
ment once or twice a month, and the traditional 
program of making available to the public, in Yor- 
eign Relations of the United States and occasion- 
ally in other publications, the texts of documents, 
speeches, and reports on foreign policy. The num- 
ber of correspondents covering the Department 
was small because at that time the interest of the 
press in problems of foreign relations was less con- 
tinuous and insistent. The press section of the 
Department numbered only 7 employees in 1930 
and 15 in 1940. 

In the field of international cultural exchange 
there was virtually no United States Government 
activity in 1930. Following the signature of the 
Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American 
Cultural Relations in 1936 and the ratification 
thereof by the United States in 1937, the President 
in May 1938 created, under the chairmanship of 
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the Under Secretary of State, an Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Cooperation with the Ameri. 


can Republics. In the Department of State itself 
there was established for this new function a Di- 
vision of Cultural Relations, in July 1938. 

The participation of the United States in the 
inter-American cultural program was further de- 
fined by Congress in 1939. The activities which 
the Department directly supervised under this 
program included the exchange of persons and 
books, assistance to United States cultural centers 
and American-sponsored schools, the maintenance 
of United States libraries, and the distribution of 
documentary films. Other Government agencies 
concerned in the program, under the policy di- 
rection of the Department, conducted scientific, 
cultural, and technical projects. 


The War Years 


During the war an average of 677 formal press 
releases a year were issued by the Department. 
This was a far larger number than were issued 
each year in the 1930’s. It was also necessary for 
the press unit to maintain the closest liaison with 
the War and Navy Departments and with various 
wartime agencies, such as the Office of Censorship, 
the Office of War Information, and the Office of 
Strategic Services. 

The need of strengthening intra-hemisphere 
relations during the war was such that, for this 
purpose, an Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs was established in 1940-1941 
within the Executive Office of the President. The 
Department’s Division of Cultural Relations 
served as liaison between the Coordinator and the 
Foreign Service of the United States with refer- 
ence to cultural matters, and gradually took over 
various long-term cultural activities established 
by the Coordinator’s office. The Department also 
(a) provided policy guidance on cultural relations 
to other war agencies (such as the Office of War 
Information), which used the cultural resources 
of this country to further their objectives in 
Europe and Asia, and (b) initiated a modest pro- 
gram of educational and technical exchange with 
countries of the Near East and Africa and with 
China. 

In 1944 an organizational consolidation was ef- 
fected of such domestic information functions as 
the preparation of replies to public-comment let- 
ters and the submission to the Department’s higher 
officers of analyses of publie attitudes on foreign 
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affairs; the maintenance of liaison with national 
organizations interested in American foreign pol- 
iey; and the preparation of popular pamphlets on 
problems facing our country in the international 
field. 


The Postwar Period 


The transfer to the Department of State of over- 
seas information work done elsewhere during the 
war and the continuing need for psychological 
means of promoting this country’s international 
objectives led to an increase in the Department’s 
activities in this field until 1953, when the overseas 
information work was transferred to an inde- 
pendent agency. The domestic information work 
has continued at a high level because of the new 
role of the United States in world leadership. 

Domestic Information. The tremendous public 
interest in the Marshall plan, the foreign military 
assistance and technical cooperation programs, the 
Kremlin’s threat to orderly world progress, the 
regional treaties of mutual security, and the dis- 
armament and peace efforts of the United Nations 
have resulted in a continuing heavy workload in 
the domestic information units of the Depart- 
ment’s organization. 

The work of the news staff in the Department 
increased substantially after World War II, partly 
because the Secretary of State, beset by the pres- 
sure of other business, had to abandon the practice 
of holding daily press conferences. Instead, he 
began to meet with the correspondents on a semi- 
weekly basis and then only once a week. This 
development meant that the correspondents had to 
depend upon the press section, rather than the 
Secretary, to keep them abreast of major develop- 
ments in foreign policy. 

The number of formal press releases issued by 
the Department increased to a yearly average of 
1,056 for the period 1946 through 1950. In the 
wake of an economy program, the number de- 
creased to about 750 in 1954. In recent years, how- 
ever, the press unit has conducted a daily news 
briefing session with correspondents and an aver- 
age of two background conferences a week on ma- 
jor policy developments. The press unit also pro- 
vided, in the postwar period, press officers for at 
least 93 international conferences and for many 
state visits as well (41 such visits in the years 1951 
to 1954). 

The first high point in the Department’s efforts 
to utilize media other than the press was the four 
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radio broadcasts of January 1944 entitled “The 
State Department Speaks.” The broadcasts de- 
veloped the themes that the State Department 
welcomed public interest in its activities, that the 
Foreign Service was representative of the people 
as a whole, that the State Department sought in 
every way to cooperate with Congress, and that it 
was reorganizing to meet the complexities of for- 
eign relations. Subsequently a small specialized 
staff was established in the Department to assist 
the radio industry in the provision of background 
materials. 

Beginning with 1950 a special effort was made 
by the Department to make effective use of a new 
and revolutionary medium of communication— 
the facilities of the fast-developing television in- 
dustry. In 1951, for example, priziarily through 
the efforts of the Department’s radio and television 
operation, the transcontinental television network 
was opened one month earlier than scheduled in 
order that the Japanese Peace Treaty Conference 
might receive coast-to-coast coverage. In the past 
2 years the Department has arranged or conducted 
nearly 100 television, newsreel, and radio “takes” 
for the Secretary. 

The Department’s liaison with national organi- 
zations interested in problems of foreign policy 
has increased since the war, in step with the pub- 
lic’s realization of America’s new global responsi- 
bilities. In the Department’s publication pro- 
gram, greater emphasis was given to the prepara- 
tion of background pamphlets and other exposi- 
tory material, but more recently a speeding up was 
begun, at the request of congressional leaders, of 
the issuance of the scholarly documentary vol- 
umes containing the diplomatic correspondence of 
the United States. 

Overseas Information. Among the major, es- 
sentially new, functions assumed by the Depart- 
ment at the end of World War II was the 
responsibility for the overseas information pro- 
gram. By fiscal 1951 the appropriations for this 
program, together with educational exchange, had 
climbed sharply to $96 million plus $15 million in 
counterpart funds, with provision for about 10,000 
positions. This large organization was removed 
from the Department of State and set up as an in- 
dependent governmental agency in 1953, except 
that the Department retained the educational ex- 
change functions and thereafter not only provided 
the new agency with foreign policy guidance but 
also reviewed its plans, programs, and legislative 
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proposals to assure their conformity with over- 
all foreign policy. 

Cultural Relations and Educational Exchange. 
With the transfer to the Department, at the end 
of the war, of the cultural relations activities of 
certain of the wartime agencies, the Department 
was able to consolidate these activities with its own 
work in this field. At that time, however, the only 
program for cultural activities and educational 
exchange for which permanent formal authority 
existed was the program relating to Latin America. 

The Fulbright Act, passed in 1946, provided au- 
thority for educational exchange programs with 
certain countries outside the Western Hemisphere. 
Two years later statutory authority for a perma- 
nent global program was provided by the United 
States Information and Educational Exchange 
Act, popularly known as the Smith-Mundt Act. 

The Smith-Mundt Act made a clear distinction 
between overseas information activities and edu- 
cational exchange activities, although the two 
types of activities were at the time joined under 
one administrative organization in the Depart- 
ment. Under the reorganization plan which set 
up a new agency for the overseas information pro- 
gram in 1953, the responsibility for educational ex- 
change activities remained in the Department of 
State. 

The educational exchange program has grown, 
in the 10 years since the war, from a program with 
the 20 other American Republics to a global pro- 
gram involving the participation of more than 70 
countries of the free world and the exchange of 
between 6,000 and 7,000 persons a year. 

Activities Related to Unesco. An entirely new 
function of the Department in the postwar period, 
involving domestic information among other 
things, was established in 1946 under the authority 
of a joint resolution of Congress. This law, pro- 
viding for United States membership in the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization (Unesco), also authorized a National 
Commission for Unessco and a secretariat for the 
National Commission to be maintained by the De- 
partment of State. The secretariat performs such 
functions, related to domestic information, as 
planning and implementing Unesco’s program in 
this country and conducting the Department’s re- 
lations with cooperating voluntary organizations 
interested in UnEsco. 

In return for the relatively modest amount of 
service provided by the Department in this respect, 
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these outside voluntary agencies carry out the 
Unesco program without further expense to the 
Government. Moreover, through the establish- 
ment of the National Commission itself, Congress 
has brought free to the Government of the United 
States the resources of an extraordinary body con- 
sisting of leaders in business, labor, agriculture, 
education, the professions, and civic activity. 

The Department’s unit engaged in this work is 
also responsible for developing policies on the par- 
ticipation of the United States Government in 
UNnEsco. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SECURITY 


Management and Administration 


As has been noted earlier, top policy decisions 
on long-term aspects of management and admin- 
istration have been made, in recent years, by an 
Under Secretary or Deputy Under Secretary for 
Administration. But the many difficult problems 
of day-to-day operational direction also require 
high-level decisions. This function was_per- 
formed in 1930 by an Assistant Secretary of State. 

Although the Department’s responsibilities 
grew somewhat in administrative complexity ir 
the 1930’s, there were no major changes during 
that period in the machinery established for man- 
aging the Department’s activities. 

In the war years the Department took on im- 
portant new duties, such as those looking to mili- 
tary victory (including the blacklisting of enemy 
trade agents) and those involving the preparation 
of plans for the postwar world. These new func- 
tions required increases in the size of the Depart- 
ment’s staff but did not change the basic character 
of its work. The growth in size did, however, 
require more administrative planning, higher 
level budget control, and greater attention to per- 
sonnel management than had been the case previ- 
ously. In 1944 the Department underwent two 
reorganizations aimed at grouping related func- 
tions and clarifying lines of authority. 

At the close of World War II the Department 
became, almost overnight, an operating as well 
as a policy-determining agency in the field of 
foreign affairs. In 1945-1946, by order of the 
President, the Department assumed the overseas 
operating functions and personnel of several war 
agencies, including the Office of War Informa- 
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tion, the Foreign Economic Administration, the 
Army and Navy Liquidation Commission, and 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs, as well as 
certain of the intelligence functions in Washing- 
ton of the Office of Strategic Services. 

The activities of the Department and of the 
Foreign Service were further enlarged in the post- 
war period by reason of the occupation of Ger- 
many and Japan, participation in the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies, the adoption 
of new programs of economic and military aid, 
and other manifestations of America’s new role 
of leadership. 

In 1949 and 1950 a number of important admin- 
istrative recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission were put into effect, including the estab- 
lishment of regional bureaus, the organization of a 
bureau concerned mainly with the global and 
multilateral problems of American participation 
in international organizations, and the partial 
decentralization of administrative responsibility 
for country operations through the transfer of 
that responsibility to the bureaus. The Assistant 
Secretary for Administration, however, retained 
full responsibility for Departmentwide and Serv- 
icewide aspects of organizational and financial 
management, of personnel administration, and of 
the administration of operating facilities such as 
records management, the machinery of communi- 
cations and reproduction, and the provision of 
supplies. 

These functions are now supervised by the Con- 
troller of the Department.’ 

The chief benefits from this reorganization have 
been (1) the centering of action responsibility for 
every problem in a definite place, (2) the organiza- 
tion of procedures to bring to bear all available in- 
formation in the solution of every problem, (3) 
the establishment of clear lines of authority from 
the lowest levels directly to the highest, and (4) 
the relieving of the Secretary of State of a great 
part of the burden of day-to-day operations, in 
order that he may be free to consider the broadest 
problems of our diplomatic strategy. 


Organizational and Financial Management 


Management Planning. In the 1930’s and early 
1940’s the function of management planning was 
carried out on a more or less extracurricular basis 
by the Department’s personnel authorities. As 





* BULLETIN of Feb. 21, 1955, p. 321. 
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World War II and its aftermath placed many ad- 
ditional burdens on the Department, and as many 
of these burdens increased the Department’s ad- 
ministrative complexities, management planning 
became a major operation. Among the units 
charged at various times with this duty in the 
middle and late 1940’s were the Foreign Service 
Planning Staff, the Office of Management and 
Budget, and the Management Staff. 

In 1950 the Management Staff was attached to 
the Office of the Deputy Under Secretary for Ad- 
ministration. Its task was to help in planning for 
the organization and management of new pro- 
grams in the international field, to maintain con- 
tinuous observation of the progress of current pro- 
grams and operations, to improve management 
practices in the Department and the Foreign Serv- 
ice, and to establish more effective organizational 
arrangements. 

The Management Staff as such was dissolved 
when a large part of its functions was decentral- 
ized, but the functions continue to be performed, 
largely in the bureaus and other comparable offices 
of the Department. A small staff of specialists 
continues to assist the Controller on problems 
which cut across the operating lines of two or more 
bureaus or comparable units, and it also provides 
the staff studies necessary for good administration. 

Budget. Twenty-five years ago, and even 15 
years ago, the Department received relatively 
small appropriations, mostly for the traditional 
diplomatic activities. During the 1940’s, how- 
ever, especially in the latter half of the decade, the 
appropriations~for the Department included not 
only funds for the usual activities but also large 
sums for the overseas information program, for 
participation in new international organizations, 
and for other projects involving large-scale budget 
planning and budget execution. 

Since 1950 there has been a reduction in the total 
of the Department’s budget by reason, in part, of 
the transfer out of the Department of the pro- 
grams of overseas information and technical co- 
operation. But the Department’s budget respon- 
sibility is still immense, since it applies not only to 
direct appropriations but also to funds made avail- 
able by reallocation or reimbursement. As a con- 
sequence of these factors, the Department’s budget 
operation is in some ways more complicated than 
in previous years. 

The present staff engaged in work in this field 
controls the budget work which applies to the 
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whole Department and the Foreign Service and 
provides advice and assistance to administrators 
of action programs in the bureaus and comparable 
units through the analysis and evaluation of the 
budgetary aspects of the programs. 

Finance. In the prewar decade the Department 
had a Bureau of Accounts with a staff of 30 to 40 
people. At that time the appropriations were so 
small that it was possible to control the Depart- 
ment’s funds currently on the basis of the cash 
position as reflected in the accounts of disbursing 
officers throughout the world. There was, how- 
ever, a time lag in the receipt and processing of 
such accounts in Washington, with the result that 
the Department’s financial position was not up 
to date and requests were sometimes made for sup- 
plemental appropriations which, while entirely 
justified at the time, later turned out to be un- 
necessary. In view of the slow pace of the Depart- 
ment’s work, these were the most practical financial 
methods for the conditions which then prevailed. 

When certain of the so-called war agencies be- 
came a part of the Department in 1945-1946, the 
staff of the finance organization jumped to 266. 
Important steps were then taken to establish better 
controls over the increased funds made available 
to the Department and to insure the availability 
of current reports on their status. Large backlogs 
of work were taken over from the war agencies, 
and the Department found it necessary to employ 
a staff of temporary people to reduce this backlog, 
so that at one point in 1946 the finance staff had 
over 300 employees. 

In 1948 a program was inaugurated of central- 
izing in each American embassy or legation the 
Department’s fiscal operations for the country 
where that mission was located. Before this pro- 
gram there were approximately 275 separate fiscal 
organizations at the embassies, legations, and con- 
sular offices. Today there are only 95 such organi- 
zations. These serve as central offices for the other 
posts. 

The present staff in Washington concerned with 
Departmentwide and Servicewide finance opera- 
tions (excluding those in the Department’s bu- 
reaus and “areas” who are concerned with this 
work) consists of 146 persons. 


Personnel 


The selection, appointment, assignment, trans- 
fer, retirement, etc., of personnel of the Depart- 
ment and of the Foreign Service were important 
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functions in 1930, but the size of the Department's 
personnel task was relatively modest. The staff 
of the entire Department in Washington during 
the period of the 1930’s totaled only several hun. 
dred, and the overseas figure was less than three 
thousand. Furthermore, turnover was slow. 
The growth in the substantive functions of the 
Department since 1940, however, has resulted in 
greatly increased responsibilities in both domestic 
and foreign personnel administration, necessi- 
tating corresponding increases in the staff of the 
Department’s organizational units concerned with 
this phase of administrative management. The 
Foreign Service Act of 1946 not only imposed en- 
tirely new programs but also required the ex- 
pansion of going programs of Foreign Service 
personnel administration, including, among 
others, the development of a medical program and 
improved systems of classification and promotion. 
Additional factors resulting in a substantial in- 
crease in the personnel work in the late 1940’s and 
the early 1950’s were the establishment or expan- 
sion of various overseas programs and activities, 
some of which were conducted directly by the 
Department while the remainder, although con- 
ducted by overseas personnel employed by other 
agencies, were partly serviced and partly super- 
vised by our regular Foreign Service posts. These 
programs and activities included the Greek-Turk- 
ish Military Assistance Missions, the broader 
scale military assistance missions in many other 


countries of the free world, the European Recov- | 


ery Program, the work of the Displaced Persons 
Commission, the Department’s takeover of the 
occupation of Germany from the Army, the over- 
seas information and educational exchange pro- 
grams, and the technical assistance program. 
The staff responsible for personnel administra- 
tion was reduced in 1953 following the transfer of 
the overseas information and technical assistance 
programs out of the Department, but this reduc- 
tion was offset in part by the assignment to the 
Department of the administration of the Refugee 
Relief Program in the same year. Two other 
pertinent developments of that year were the con- 
solidation, along functional lines (employment, 
personnel operations, compensation, and trail- 
ing), of the previously separate Departmental 
and Foreign Service personnel units, and the ad- 
ministration of a sizable reduction in force both 
in the Department and in the Foreign Service. 
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Representatives of the eight nations that signed the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty and the Pacific 
Charter before the Rizal Monument at Manila, September 1954. Left to right: Richard G. Casey, Australian Minister 
for External Affairs; Guy La Chambre, French Minister of State; T. Clifton Webb, New Zealand’s Minister of External 
Affairs; Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, Pakistan’s Minister of Foreign Affairs; Carlos P. Garcia, Philippine Vice Presi- 
dent and Secretary of Foreign Affairs; Prince Wan Waithayakon, Thailand’s Minister of Foreign Affairs; Lord Read- 
ing, British Minister of State; and Secretary Dulles. 


In 1954 the Secretary of State appointed a Pub- 
lic Committee on Personnel, under Dr. Henry M. 
Wriston, president of Brown University, to study 
and advise on measures necessary to strengthen 
and improve the effectiveness of the professional 
service. The Committee’s principal recommenda- 
tion called for the enlargement of the Foreign 
Service Officer Corps by the lateral entry into the 
Foreign Service of qualified officers of the De- 
partment. Following the Secretary’s acceptance 
of this and of a majority of the other recom- 
mendations submitted by the Committee, the size 
of the task of implementing them and the im- 
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portance of prompt action necessitated a material 
increase in the personnel staff. 

The programs recommended by the Wriston 
Committee will result in significant changes in the 
personnel systems of the Department and of the 
Foreign Service. These changes are expected to 
produce major improvements in the effectiveness 
of the Department and of the Foreign Service. 


Foreign Buildings 


The growth of the Department’s holdings of 
foreign real estate may be observed from a com- 
parison of the situation in 1926, when the 
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Foreign Service Buildings Act was passed, and 
the present: 


Office space—In 1926 the Department owned 6 
office buildings and had 311 leases for office space 
in effect, covering small areas, for the most part. 
At present the Department not only owns, or holds 
on long-term lease, 137 office buildings (totaling 
over 3 million square feet, gross) but also has 
short-term leases (based on authority other than 
that contained in the basic Foreign Service Build- 
ings Act) which cover 549 office areas or buildings 
and other commercial-type facilities. 

Residence units—In 1926 the Department owned 
only 30 residence units. At present the Depart- 
ment owns, or holds on long-term lease, 64 embassy 
or legation residences, 590 other residential prop- 
erties, and 513 apartment units and holds on short- 
term lease (under other authority than that of 
the basic act) 1,379 living units, plus 907 in Ger- 
many which were financed under special authority. 


After World War II housing for the expanded 
foreign civilian operations of the Government was 
greatly facilitated through the utilization of for- 
eign credits accumulated during various aid pro- 
grams. Thus, of the total of about $139 million 
applied to the buildings program since 1926, the 
sum of about $121 million was derived from for- 
eign credits. 

Nevertheless, efforts to provide adequate office 
and residence space abroad have lagged somewhat 
behind the expansion of the Government’s over- 
seas operations. This fact in itself has created 
difficult problems of administration. 

At present the Department’s Office of Foreign 
Buildings Operations is concerned with provid- 
ing (a) appropriate and representative office 
space for the Foreign Service of the United States 
as well as for the overseas posts of other Govern- 
ment agencies which operate abroad in coopera- 
tion with the Department; (b) furnished resi- 
dences for ambassadors, ministers, and the officers 
in charge of the principal consular posts; and (c) 
housing for other American staff members over- 
seas, where serious housing problems exist. These 
space requirements are met by lease or purchase 
where suitable and economical facilities can be 
obtained in that manner; otherwise through the 
acquisition of sites, and the construction thereon 
of buildings planned to meet the particular re- 
quirements of the United States Government. 
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Operations 

The increase in the Department’s size and the 
broadening of its interests have been accompanied 
by a corresponding expansion—small in the 1930's, 
larger in the 1940’s, and somewhat stabilized in the 
1950’s—in such operating facilities as cable trafic, 
communication by diplomatic pouch, records man- 
agement, reproduction, space management, and 
the provision of supplies. 

By various reorganizations, the Department's 
units responsible for these functions have been 
brought together administratively, in order to in- 
sure economy and efficiency in meeting the demand 
for adequate support of policy work through these 
operational services. 


Security and Other Controls 


As has already been noted, the Department as of 
1955 differs from that of a quarter century ago 
in the great expansion of many old functions and 
the addition of new ones. This fact is illustrated 
by that area of activities now consolidated in the 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs. Some 
activities now assigned to the Bureau were already 
being carried out by the Department in 1930 ona 
small scale. These include the safeguarding of 
sensitive information, the screening out of unre- 
liable employees, the issuance of passports and 
visas to eligible applicants, and the protection 
abroad of Americans and their property. All of 
these functions have grown almost beyond recog- 
nition since 1930. Inthe meantime new functions, 
not previously performed in the Department, such 
as the control of the international traffic in arms, 
have been added. 


Personnel and Physical Security 


In 1930 the Department’s investigative function 
was aimed primarily at learning whether appli- 
cants for employment or for passports, and spon- 
sors of foreign applicants for visas, were telling 
the truth about themselves. It was carried out 
by the Chief Special Agent and his staff of seven 
employees in Washington and New York with an 
annual operating expenditure of $36,000. 

The next 10 years saw little change in the op- 
eration so far as staff, workload, and expenditures 
were concerned. More emphasis was gradually 
being placed on security, however, and by 1940 
some of the more delicate operations, involving 
chiefly data on potentially dangerous foreigners, 
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had been assigned to a separate Division of For- 


eign Activity Correlation. 


In 1942-1945 the position of Security Officer for 
the Department evolved (initially as an additional 
title of an Assistant Secretary of State), with re- 
sponsibility for the review and evaluation, from 
the standpoint of security and loyalty, of investi- 
gative reports supplied by the Chief Special 


Agent. 


Two years later the Department inaugu- 


rated a formal loyalty and security program by 


Presidential directive. 
ment faced an enormous increase in the extent, the 
complexity, and the high-level responsibility of its 
work in this sphere. 
the new situation was the establishment in 1948 
of the Division of Security, in which were con- 


Thereupon the Depart- 


One of the adjustments to 
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| 1930 1940 1950 | 1955 
No. of No. of No. of No.of | Adjusted 
Department Proper positions | Appropriation | positions | Appropriation | positions| Appropriation | positions) appropriation* 
LS _..--| 703 |$1, 412, 130 981 |$2, 503, 800 | 4, 930 |$22, 167, 848 | 3, 686 |$20, 243, 685 
Other Expenses-- . eee 280; 765) |. 22-22 399, 000 |_.-_-_- | 2) S42, 758) | 22 a5 | 2,379, 671 
Jo) Se 703 | 1, 692, 835 981 | 2, 902, 800 | 4, 930 | 24, 510, 600 | 3, 686 | 22, 623, 356 
Foreign Service Activities | | | | 
Regular Foreign Service Ac- 
TAU te a aS 3, 852 | 8, 812, 640 | 4, 129 |12, 703, 200 | 9, 393 | 54, 291, 500 | 5, 778 | 39, 051, 644 
Emergencies in the Diplomatic | | 
and Consular Service__-_-_-_|- 2 400, 000 |_--__- 675, 000 |- -| 11, 400, 000 |----- 1, 000, 000 
Foreign Service Retirement 9 | | 
and Disability Fund- as 216, 000 |--- 199, 400 |_ eg eee ee 
Acquisition of Buildings | | | | | | 
LL a ee _|-------| 2,700, 000 |.--.---| 750, 000 17 | 13, 000, 000 a 157 4, 000, 000 
re: Sommer | 2, 000 | RP AF | = sated a puetere ee? 
Total____. | 8, 852 112, 130, 640 | 4, 129 14, 327, 600 | 9,410 | 80, 878, 500 > 5,935 | 44,051, 644 
International Activities | | | | | | | | 
Participation in and Contri- | | 
butions to International | | | | 
Orranizations........... <=. 22 | 510, 077 | 26 | 3, 254, 605 | 207 tee 175, 516 | 134 | 30, 610, 000 
International Information and | | | | | 
Educational Activities______|_------|- : BE | 6, 030 | 47,300,000 | 228 | 18, 577, 547 
Payments to Foreign Govern- | | | | | | | 
Oe ee ee =a BOOP OUON ec Sarthe Se z _.| 20, 174, 740 |___- mae 
Participation in International | | | | | 
Claims Commissions. - _ __- | 107 | 481, 927 | 4 | 119; 400) |... .. 240, 000 |_...___ __--- 
Aid to the Philippines. _____. ee Oe ae ee 1, 624 | 17, 166, 398 |_.-.___|__--- 
Contributions to the United | | | 
Nations for Relief of Pale- | | | 
SPL LO | [ere pe erred (es ete a AOC OOO | s52 2. oh es eee 
Expenses of U. S. Boundary | | | | | | | 
Commissions. -- - - - - -- - - - - - | 42 | 290,485 | 304 | 1,764,092 | 917] 2,323,042 | 493 | 1, 995, 000 
Government in Occupied | | | | | 
EEE Pee ere peewee re 2, 884 | 26, 505,021 | 2,111 | 10, 372, 453 
EO OES Meme 50, 250 |....... J----------- 447 | 4, 876, 600 5 | 1,505, 000 
Total.........-.........]| | 171 | 1,501,739 | 884 | 5, 188, 097 he, 109 |225, 761, 317 | 2,971 | 63, 060, 000 
15, 415, 214 | 5, 444 |22, 368, 497 26, 449 (331, 150, 417 112, 592 129, 735, 000 
| | 


Grand Totals... 22-22. | 4, 726 | 


| 





*Adjusted to reflect transfer of funds to Department of Agriculture for agricultural attaché program and comparative 
transfer from the Department of Commerce for Rama Road, Nicaragua. 
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solidated the functions of the Security Officer, the 
Chief Special Agent, and the former Division of 
Foreign Activity Correlation. By this time the 
Department found it necessary to maintain 20 
field offices throughout the United States for this 
work, and permanent security units at strategic 
foreign posts. 

The change in world conditions during recent 
years has dictated an intensified and accelerated 
security program with special emphasis on per- 
sonnel security, physical and technical security 
(including codes, locks, vaults, and the like), and 
other means of controlling information which is 
sensitive. Executive Orders 10450* and 10501 * 
of 1953, together with new legislation of the 1950’s 
affecting passport, visa, and munitions control, 
have required the rapid expansion of investiga- 
tions and imposed an added workload in other 
phases of the security operation. 

The growth of the Department’s security organ- 
ization in the 1950’s has been reflected in its eleva- 
tion to Office status. The Office of Security 
(under the Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs) has three component divisions, with a 
staff of 280 in the United States and 60 officers 
stationed abroad. 


Traffic in Arms 


The Department of State was required by law 
to take on in 1935 the totally new function of con- 
trolling the exportation and importation of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war, as well as of 
technical data relating thereto. This function 
had its small beginnings in the Neutrality Acts of 
1935, 1937, and 1939. It was enlarged, however, 
in World War II with the enactment of various 
export control acts. In the year 1944, under this 
array of neutrality and export control legislation, 
the Department issued 1,357 export and import 
licenses. 

In the next decade the amount of licensing in- 
creased 19-fold under the stress of the postwar 
tensions. Thus the number of licenses issued in 
1954 was 25,500. 

In section 414 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, Congress provided a new legislative basis 
for the broadened Presidential authority in this 
field. Following the passage of the act, this 
broadened authority was delegated to the Secre- 
tary of State. 


°18 Fed. Reg. 2489. 
“18 Fed. Reg. 7049. 
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The Office of Munitions Control, in the Bureay 
of Security and Consular Affairs, is responsible 
for administering the provisions of section 414 of 
the Mutual Security Act. This involves, in the 
first instance, the registration of persons and firms 
engaged in the business of manufacturing, export- 
ing, or importing arms, ammunition, and imple. 
ments of war. But it also involves the exercise of 
control over the actual export and import of such 
articles and of technical data relating thereto 
through established licensing procedures. 

Since security considerations are of great im- 
portance in carrying out this function, and the 
large volume of exports substantially increases the 
possibility of fraud and of violations of law, each 
application must be given the most careful 
scrutiny. A vitally important responsibility 
relating to the security problem arises from the 
need to guard against the unauthorized disclosure 


to certain foreign governments of classified mili- | 


tary information released by this Government. 
This responsibility the Department of State dis- 
charges in close collaboration with the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 


Consular Affairs 


One of the oldest activities in the Department of 
State, one which predated the Constitution, is that 
known as “consular affairs.” This is not, however, 
performed entirely by consuls. It includes the 
issuance of passports by the Department and, in 
some cases, by the Foreign Service posts; the is- 
suance of visas by American consuls; and the 
performance of miscellaneous services by the De- 
partment and our posts abroad for the protection 
and welfare of Americans in foreign lands. 

This kind of work, in common with the Depart- 
ment’s other duties, has increased greatly and has 
had to be speeded up since 1930. The reason for 
the acceleration is the immensely expanded 
amount of travel by air. For consular services, 
when needed, must generally be rendered on de- 
mand for those entitled to receive them. Serious 
delays cannot be tolerated. 

In 1953, in recognition of the higher level of 
their responsibilities, the three divisions concerned 
with passports, visas, and special consular services 
were elevated to the status of offices in the Bureau 
of Security and Consular Affairs. 

Passport Work. In the fiscal year 1930 the 
number of passports issued by the Department was 
203,174. Twenty-four years later, in the fiscal 
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ear 1954, the figure was more than twice as 
large—434,644. The passport fees collected by the 
Passport Office in the latter year reached a peak of 
$3,144,343. These fees have always exceeded the 
costs of operation of the Passport Division or 
Office. 

In 1930 the Passport Division had 78 employees. 
This group was later augmented by the transfer 
of 45 others who had previously maintained pass- 
port files in the division concerned with communi- 
cations and records. In 1955 the number of em- 
ployees in the Passport Office and its five field 
agencies in the United States had risen to a total 
of 240, with some fluctuation in the trend over 
the 25-year period because of decreased travel in 
wartime. 

The figures on the increased number of pass- 
ports issued by the Department only partly ex- 
plain the growth in the activities of the Passport 
Office in the past quarter century. Other impor- 
tant reasons are the following: 

1. Because of possible dangers to individuals 
and to the best interests of the United States, the 
Nation has departed from the practice of allowing 
unrestricted foreign travel by Americans who de- 
sire to go abroad. 

2. Instead of deciding relatively simple legal 
questions on citizenship, the Department must now 
apply complex new laws (such as the Internal 
Security Act of 1950 and the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952) and must dispose of 
many more cases with controversial features. 
These developments have required greater delib- 
eration and more inter-agency consultation. 

3. Seventy-five percent of the domestic requests 
for passports used to be received in the 4 months 
from March to June, whereas now applications are 
sustained on a year-round basis. 

4. In 1954 the number of persons proceeding 
abroad by air exceeded for the first time those 
traveling by ship. This transition in the mode 
of travel requires that the processing of passport 
applications be greatly accelerated. When travel 
by ship predominated, reservations were generally 
made well in advance, and this fact permitted 
ample time in which to consider passport 
applications. 

5. Fraud was scarcely a factor in 1930, but the 
growth of illegitimate efforts to develop proof of 
citizenship has caused a great expansion in the 
investigations needed to detect attempted decep- 
tions. 
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Visa and Refugee Work. In common with the 
issuance of passports, the Department’s task of 
visa issuance has not only increased in the tangi- 
ble ways which can be illustrated by statistics but 
has also grown in difficulty and importance. 

As regards numbers, it is significant that the De- 
partment’s overseas posts issued 318,268 visas in 
the fiscal year 1930 and almost twice as many— 
605,289—in fiscal 1954. Among the reasons for 
the increase are the provisions of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1952, which abolished the 
“barred zone” and the contract labor provisions of 
previous legislation, provided nonquota status for 
husbands as well as wives of American citizens, 
and established first-preference quota status for 
skilled aliens. Apart from the law of 1952, how- 
ever, there has been an increase in the number of 
visitors as well as in the number of aliens coming 
in under the educational exchange program and 
in connection with the work of international 
organizations. 

The difficulty and importance of the visa work 
are now greater than ever in view of the new statu- 
tory requirements relating to security. Other re- 
cent legislation also places a heavy burden on the 
staff concerned with visa work. This legislation 
provides for the individual documentation of 
crewmen and for facilitating the admission of dis- 
placed persons and refugees, war brides and 
fiancées, war orphans, and sheep herders. 

From time to time, in the war and postwar pe- 
riod, mass expulsions, mass flights from home- 
lands, and the crowding of refugees and displaced 
persons in speeific areas have raised immense 
problems—still partly unsolved—of relief, self- 
help, and resettlement. The Department of State 
has formulated policies, participated in interna- 
tional organizations and conferences, and carried 
out pertinent legislation in this field. 

Special Consular Services. The activities of the 
Department in the category of “special consular 
services” include the following: protecting Ameri- 
can citizens and American property interests 
abroad; performing documentary and other serv- 
ices in connection with the death of Americans 
abroad, as well as in connection with foreign es- 
tates in which Americans have an interest; pro- 
viding notarial and other quasi-legal services; 
helping destitute, insane, and distressed citizens 
abroad; trying to locate individuals overseas in 
whom Americans are interested ; performing vari- 
ous tasks in the interests of the American merchant 
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marine; providing services to American business- 
men in the documentation of merchandise ordered 
from exporters abroad; and protecting the inter- 
ests of one foreign country in another foreign 
country in cases in which the government of the 
first has no official representative in the second. 

These services increase or decrease in accordance 
with changes in world conditions, in the number 
of Americans traveling or residing abroad, in the 
extent of world operations of the American mer- 
chant marine, iv political and economic situations 
affecting Americans abroad, etc. 

In 1930 the Department’s work in this field was 
largely routine. Nine years later, with the out- 
break of war, the work spurted forward and the 
Department established for the first time a special 
organizational unit to perform these duties. 

The period since World War II has witnessed 
the addition of some entirely new elements to the 
Department’s protective services. One of these is 
the support of overseas education accorded thou- 
sands of American youths through the veterans’ 
educational benefits sponsored by the Veterans’ 
Administration, as well as the delivery of Govern- 
ment checks to people living abroad who are bene- 
ficiaries of various Federal agencies. 

Also characteristic of the period since World 
War IT is the significant growth in the regular pro- 
tective functions, arising out of the unprecedented 
number of Americans living and traveling abroad, 
unsettled international conditions, the extension of 
our merchant marine, and the ordinary protective 
needs of the many Americans overseas who are 
receiving veterans’ educational benefits. A sta- 
tistical indication of the growth of the regular 
protective functions is the increase in the number 
of foreign governments whose interests the United 
States protects in third countries from about 11 in 
1930 to 26 in 1955. 


CONCLUSION 


The role of the United States in world affairs 
has increased in importance in the past 25 years to 
an almost incredible extent. Moreover, as this 
country has moved into a new position of lesder- 
ship, human society itself has grown more com- 
plex, there is far greater interaction between 
developments in one country and those in another, 
the invention of means of wholesale mass destruc- 
tion has made international conflict a more fright- 
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ful prospect than it has ever been before, inter. 
national tension between the free world and q 
totalitarian bloc of nations continues at a high 
pitch month after month and year after year, and 
millions of people formerly in a colonial status 
are clamoring for a larger influence in the councils 
of the nations. 

The Department of State and the American 
Foreign Service have adjusted themselves, as far 
as possible, to the new situation. The size of the 
staff in Washington and overseas has increased 
substantially, partly because of the growth of old 
functions and partly because of the assignment 
to the Department of new functions by law or by 
reason of the necessities of the international situ- 
ation. In addition, the Department and the For. 
eign Service have taken steps to strengthen and 
improve their organizational structure and 
methods of operation. Review of these aspects 
of the Department’s work is continuous. 

The Department of State has been and remains 
our first line of defense. Its aim is to promote 
the welfare of the American people and of all 
peoples by strengthening the sinews of peace, pro- 
moting cooperation among free nations, and pre- 
paring for any eventuality in the diplomatic field 
that may be forced upon us. 

In terms of day-to-day work, the officers and 
employees of the Department, in the aggregate, 
face an almost immeasurable amount of unfinished 
business. They look to, and work for, a future 


of peace with justice. 


© This article on the growth in the Depart- 
ment’s functions and responsibilities in the past 
quarter century was prepared by the Historical 
Division in cooperation with major units of the 
Department. It is a revision of a study covering 
the period 1930 to 1950 which was prepared in 
June 1951. 
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Current Treaty Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Agriculture 


International plant protection convention. Done at Rome 
December 6, 1951. Entered into force April 3, 1952." 
Ratifications deposited: Luxembourg, January 13, 1959; ¢ 

Yugoslavia, February 11, 1955. 


* Not in force for the United States. 
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Automotive Traffic 

Convention on customs facilities for touring. Done at New 
York June 4, 1954.” 

Signature: India, December 30, 1954. 

Convention on road traffic, with annexes. Dated at Ge- 
neva September 19, 1949. Entered into force March 26, 
1952. TIAS 2487. 

Ratification deposited (excluding annex 1): Israel, 
January 6, 1955. 

Notification by Netherlands of extension to: Nether- 
lands New Guinea (excluding annexes 1 and 2) and 
Surinam, January 14, 1955. 


Aviation 

Protocol amending article 45 of the Convention on Inter- 
national Civil Aviation (TIAS 1581) which provides 
for the permanent seat of Icao. Done at Montreal June 
14, 1954.” 

Ratifications deposited: Dominican Republic, December 
28, 1954; Finland, December 30, 1954; Ireland, Janu- 
ary 4, 1955; Ceylon, January 6, 1955; India, January 
19, 1955; Belgium, January 28, 1955; United King- 
dom, February 17, 1955. 

Protocol relating to certain amendments to the Conven- 
tion on International Civil Aviation (TIAS 1581), pro- 
viding that sessions of the IcAo Assembly shall be held 
not less than once in 3 years instead of annually. Done 
at Montreal June 14, 1954.” 

Ratifications deposited: Canada, November 4, 1954; 
Dominican Republic, December 28, 1954; Finland, 
December 30, 1954; Ireland, January 4, 1955; Ceylon, 
January 6, 1955; India, January 19, 1955; Belgium, 
January 28, 1955; United Kingdom, February 17, 
1955. 


North Atlantic Treaty 
Protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty on the accession of 
the Federal Republic of Germany. Signed at Paris 
October 23, 1954.” 
Acceptances deposited: Iceland, March 16, 1955; Turkey, 
Mareh 9, 1955. 


Postal Matters 

Universal postal convention, with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, and provisions regarding air- 
mail and final protocol thereto. Signed at Brussels 
July 11, 1952. Entered into force July 1, 1953. TIAS 
2800. 
Ratification deposited: Albania, February 12, 1955. 


Slave Trade 

Convention to suppress the slave trade and slavery. 
Signed at Geneva September 25, 1926. Entered into 
force March 9, 1927. 46 Stat. 2183. 
Accession deposited: Israel, January 6, 1955. 


Telecommunications 

International telecommunication convention. Signed at 
Buenos Aires December 22, 1952. Entered into force 
January 1, 1954.7 
Ratification deposited: China, February 3, 1955. 


“Not in force. 
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BILATERAL 


Bolivia 

Agreement extending the air force mission agreement of 
September 4, 1941 (55 Stat. 1338). Effected by ex- 
change of notes at La Paz December 3 and 22, 1954. 
Entered into force December 22, 1954; operative retro- 
actively from September 4, 1953. 


Costa Rica 

Agreement amending the agreement of June 28 and 30, 
1954 (TIAS 3092) for a cooperative project in agri- 
cultural research in Costa Rica. Effected by exchange 
of notes at San José, October 19 and 26, 1954. Entered 
into force October 26, 1954. 


Egypt 
Agreement relating to an informational media guaranty 


program. Effected by exchange of notes at Washington 
March 8 and 7, 1955. Entered into force March 7, 1955. 
Philippines 


Agreement modifying the agreement of February 158 and 
19, 1952 (TIAS 2517) by providing for an informational 
media guaranty program. Effected by exchange of 
notes at Manila October 14, 1954, and January 19, 1955. 
Entered into force January 19, 1955. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 
Inter-American Conference on Social Security 


The Department of State announced on March 
14 (press release 145) that the fifth session of the 
Inter-American Conference on Social Security 
will be held at Caracas, Venezuela, March 16-26, 
1955. It is being convened by the Permanent 
Inter-American Committee on Social Security and 
the Venezuelan Government. 

The U.S. Government will be represented at the 
Conference by the following delegation : 


Chairman 

William L. Mitchell, Deputy Commissioner, Social Se- 
curity Administration, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare 

Members 

Wilbur J. Cohen, Director, Division of Research and 
Statistics, Social Security Administration, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Benjamin L. Sowell, Labor Attaché, American Embassy, 
Paracas 
The purpose of the Conference is to promote, 

through its periodic sessions, the development of 
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international cooperation on social security prob- 
lems in the Western Hemisphere. Special prob- 
lems to be considered by the participants in the 
forthcoming fifth session relate to the relationship 
between retirement age practices and programs 
and old-age insurance programs; housing and so- 
cial security ; the training and selection of person- 
nel, as well as the mechanization of many aspects 
of the work, in social security agencies. 

All the American nations, including Canada, 
are members of the Conference. In addition, 
there are delegates representing the International 
Labor Organization, the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, and the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau. 


U.N. Economic Commission for Europe 


The Department of State on March 11 (press 
release 140) announced that William A. Kimbel 
would be the U.S. representative to the 10th ses- 
sion of the U.N. Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope, scheduled to begin March 15, 1955, at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

The Economic Commission for Europe, in co- 
operation with the specialized agencies and other 
intergovernmental organizations, undertakes 
studies and makes recommendations on a regional 
basis with respect to such problems as trade, agri- 
culture, housing, electric power, inland transport, 
coal, and steel. 

The membership of the Commission includes 
all of the European members of the United Na- 
tions, plus Italy, as well as the United States. In 
addition, the following European countries, not 
members of the United Nations, participate in the 
work of the Commission in a consultative ca- 
pacity : Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Finland, Hun- 
gary, Ireland, Portugal, Rumania, and Switzer- 
land. 


Kingsley Davis To Represent U.S. 
on U.N. Population Commission 


The Department of State announced on March 
11 (press release 141) that the Senate on that date 
confirmed the nomination of Kingsley Davis to 
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be U.S. representative on the United Nations Pop. 
ulation Commission for a term expiring Decen. 
ber 31, 1957. 

The Population Commission, one of eight func. 
tional commissions of the United Nations Keo. 
nomic and Social Council, arranges studies and ad. 
vises the Council regarding such questions as the 
interplay of demographic factors and economi 
and social factors, policies designed to influeng 
the size and structure of populations and th 
changes therein, and other demographic questions 
on which either the principal or the subsidiary 
organs of the United Nations or the specialized 
agencies may seek advice. 

The eighth session of the Population Commis 
sion begins March 14, 1955, at United Nation 
Headquarters. 

Among the questions to be considered during 
this session are technical assistance activities in 
the field of population, relationships between pop-| 
ulation trends and economic and social factor, 
and plans for the preparation of standards of 
population censuses. 
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Organization Change 


On March 8 (department circular 141) the Foreign 
Service Institute was transferred from the Office of Per- 
sonnel to the Office of the Deputy Under Secretary for 
Administration. 


Appointment 


Harold Boies Hoskins as Director of the Foreign Serv: 
ice Institute, effective March 8 (press release 130). 


Designation 


Leo G. Cyr as Director of the Office of African Affairs, 
Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs 
effective February 27. 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: March 14-20 


Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 


*Not printed. 
Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 





Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 


Press releases issued prior to March 14 which ap- 
pear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 130 of 
March 8, 134 of March 10, 140 and 141 of March 11. 


No. Date Subject 
7144 3/14 Dulles: Senate Finance Committee. 
145 3/14 Delegation to Inter-American Confer- 
ence on Social Security. 
146 3/15 Dulles: news conference statement. 
147 3/15 Dulles: U.S. commitments in Asia. 
*148 3/16 Lacy nomination. 
*149 3/16 Briggs nomination. 
*150 3/17 Educational exchange. 
151 3/18 German ratification of Paris agree- 
ments. 
7152 3/18 Ece oil study. 
1538 3/18 Dulles: National Reserve Plan. 
*154 3/19 Tittmann nomination to IceM. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


Our Southern Partners: 
The Story of Our Latin American Relations 


Publication 5604 24 cents 


Our casual use of the word “American” when we mean 
“United States” leads us to forget that most “Americans” live 
outside our 48 States in other parts of the Western Hemisphere. 
Whether we call them Nicaraguans, Canadians, Brazilians, 
Cubans, or any other national name, they are all “Americans” 
in the true sense of the word. 

These other Americans are very important people in our 
daily life. They will be even more important in our future. 
They are our good partners, friends, and neighbors. 

This 48-page publication tells about our southern partners— 
the people and the region, their economic policies, political and 
social development, the growth of inter-American organiza- 
tions, our policy toward Latin America, and the outlook for 
great progress of the United States and our Latin American 
partners, working together. 

Copies of this publication may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., for 25 cents each. 








Please send me copies of Our Southern Partners: The Story of 
Our Latin American Relations. 
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